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Amongst Ourselves 


Love, engagement, marriage, divorce and 
various other aspects of the matrimonial side 
of life play a rather prominent part in this 
issue, as befits the month of June in which 
brides are feted throughout the world. It is 
also noted, in a very important pointed para- 
graph, that love has a far vaster significance 
than the matrimonial field to which the word 
is so Often and so ignorantly limited. In fact, 
it is suggested that June be called, not the 
month of brides, but the month of love, so 
that emphasis can be placed on all the forms of 
love that are both experienced and owed by 
human beings. Don’t overlook the suggestion. 
Also in this issue there is a three minute in- 
struction on the virtue of purity, one that 
those who are in love in the limited sense need 
to watch over carefully. If there seems to be 
more than enough reference to the carryings 
on of movie stars in connection with the topic 
of marriage, let it be remembered that it 
would require many magazines and many 
copies of each to offset the amount and 
the kind of publicity that the “stars” receive. 

While speaking of love in its true meaning, 
we note a communication from CARE, the 
non-profit agency that has been providing 
outlets for love of neighbor in the form of 
food and blanket packages to be sent to the 
suffering in Europe, announcing that an ar- 
rangement has been made with England for 


the delivery of food packages to individuals 
in that country. News reports of recent weeks 
have revealed widespread need in England, 
always accompanied by admiration for the 
stoic fortitude of the people ofthat nation. 
Those who have relatives and friends in Eng- 
land will, we know, jump at the opportunity 
to send them something to ease their hard lot. 
The price of a CARE package is still $10. Well 
over $1000 worth of food and almost as much 
in the form of clothing has been sent to indi- 
viduals in Europe by The Liguorian, chiefly 
through the donations to that cause made by 
our readers. 

The reception of the announcement that 
with this issue of The Liguorian its price 
becomes $2.00 a year has been exceedingly 
gratifying. Many readers even sent in $2.00 
for their renewal before the deadline of June 
A cag of others accepted our invitation to 
ign up for six years of The Liguorian at the 


. $5.00 rate which was held open till the end 


of May. We are not afraid that we shall lose 
money on these bargain subscriptions be- 
cause we are sure that ouf six year readers 
will be spontaneous publicists for The Liguor- 
ian, bringing it many new readers during that 
time even at the new rate. From now on the 
price of The Liguorian is 20 cents a copy, 
$2.00 a year ($2.25 Canada and foreign) and 
three years for $5.00. 
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Problems of Love 


“Being in love’ makes people blind in two different ways. This 
is written to cure the wrong kind of blindness. 


D. F. Miller 


THE month of June is identified with 
orange-blossoms and wedding parties, 
with love between man and woman and 
the exchange of vows that promise its 
permanence and deathlessness. But be- 
hind many a pretty scene, in which a 
bride walks with measured tread down 
the aisle of a church to the sound of 
sonorous music and the suppressed sobs 
of the feminine bystanders, there are 
problems that the wedding ceremony 
does not solve. And for every wedding 
that does bring to a climax another 
love story, there are love stories en- 
tangled with problems that the lovers 
themselves do not know how to solve. 

Some of those problems of love are 
presented here, with solutions drawn 
from experience, reason and faith. Let 
those who are in love as they read this, 
not heedlessly reject the solutions offer- 
ed if their problem happens to be men- 
tioned. There are two kinds of blind- 
ness that can go with “being in love.” 
The one kind is salutary and good; it 
is a deliberate and cultivated blindness 
to the small faults and mannerisms of 
a lover, which would, if they were look- 
ed at clearly and closely and constantly, 
soon smother love and create incessant 


irritations and differences. The other 
is a malignant blindness, which is per- 
mitted to close the eyes to more im- 
portant things than “being in love,” 
to suppress intelligence concerning the 
major issues of life that love may in- 
volve, and to induce the foolish convic- 
tion that nothing at all matters except 
being in love. It is to cure this latter 
kind of blindness that light is being 
cast on certain problems of love here. 

1. Girl’s problem: 

This girl is in love with a man with 
whom she has been keeping company 
for well over two years. Both are in 
their middle twenties. They have talk- 
ed in a general way about getting mar- 
ried at some future time, but for no 
good and adequate reason the man 
seems to be unwilling to come to the 
point of committing himself and set- 
ting a time for the marriage. In fact 
he never brings up the subject at all 
any more, but continues to take the 
girl out a couple of times a week and 
otherwise to live his own life without 
apparent thought of any change. What 
should a girl do if this uncertain situa- 
tion continues to go on indefinitely? 

Answer: Many girls in this situation 
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are afraid that it will seem brash and 
unwomanly of them to insist on bring- 
ing up the subject of marriage and 
talking about the future. Others fear 
that they may lose the love of the man 
if they press him for a decision. But 
love should not blind them to two con- 
siderations that are intimately bound 
up with the problem. 

The first is the fact that these linger- 
ing and indefinite courtships between 
martriageable young people who are 
much in love become, as time goes on, 
increasingly dangerous to the chastity 
of both. In the plan of divine Provi- 
dence, youthful love is meant to lead 
into marriage, where the instinctive de- 
sires of love can be virtuously fulfilled. 
If the period of company-keeping is 
prolonged without reason, there is every 
probability that there will be a complete 
break-down of all principle in the form 
of habits of sin. Recognizing this uni- 
versal truth, a girl in love with a man 
who has laid claim to her exclusive com- 
panionship for well over two years and 
yet does not want to plan for marriage, 
must resist with special fortitude every 
suggestion or invitation to sin that he 
may be tempted to offer. If she doesn’t 
do that, or if she doesn’t start doing it 
now even though she has fallen in the 
past, no other advice can be of much 
use to her. She may just as well face 
the fact that some men do not plan for 
marriage because they have been able 
to achieve outside of marriage that 
which should have contributed to draw- 
ing them into marriage. 


But even over and above that, she 
must put aside the fears and worries 
suggested by her love for him, and, in 
as tactful a way as possible, insist that 
the question of marriage be faced and 
decided. If she doesn’t do this, she 
may find after ten or twelve years of 
uncertainty that the man never intended 


to marry her anyway, for all that he 
made profession of ardent love. Love 
should not blind a girl to the fact that 
she has only one youth, one life, one 
heart to give in marriage. The virtue 
of feminine reserve does not deprive her 
of the right to think and speak of her 
future, and love should not blind her 
to the prudence of giving up a man who 
wants to monopolize her for years with- 
out marriage. 


2. Boy’s problem: 

A young man and young woman in 
their twenties have fallen deeply in 
love. The admission of love to one an- 
other has brought up the subject of 
marriage, to which they instinctively 
pledge themselves. However, in the 
course of their preparation for marriage 
and as the natural outcome of discus- 
sions on the subject, the young man 
learns that the girl has a horror of bear- 
ing children and becoming a mother. 
She shows no love for children in their 
presence; half jokingly, but with an 
undercurrent of firmness, she says that 
she is not going to have any, or not more 
than one at most; and when the boy 
brings up the topic directly and serious- 
ly she tells him just as seriously that 
she would prefer not to have any chil- 
dren of her own. Can the young man 
expect love to take care of this situation 
and go ahead and get married? Has 
he sufficient reason for breaking his 
engagement? , 

Answer: He certainly cannot expect 
love to solve this problem. He should 
consider himself fortunate that the girl 
has declared herself so clearly; too often 
men do not find out till after marriage 
that the girl they loved doesn’t want 
to have any children, or will never con- 
sent to having more than one or two. So 
common has this become that both 
men and women should make a con- 
dition of their becoming engaged a per- 
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fect understanding on the question of 
the desirability of children. 

To permit love to carry one into a 
marriage that a would-be partner has 
determined to keep childless or at least 
limited in offspring, is to court disaster 
for both body and soul. Sooner or 
later the wife will be insisting either on 
contraception or on complete abstinence 
from the privileges of marriage; in either 
case there will be grave trouble. Some- 
times it is possible to change the mind 
of a girl who has shown herself to be 
thus fearful; especially when the fear 
has been due to ignorance or mis- 
information; but unless a change of 
heart is beyond all doubt the young man 
would be foolish to take a chance. Cer- 
tainly he has good reason for breaking 
an engagement if he finds his fiancee 
opposed to the main purpose of mar- 
riage. 

3. Mutual problem: 

A young man and woman are very 
much in love. But the young man is 
studying for the medical profession and 
has at least two years to go before he 
can take up a practice and begin to earn 
a living. He is being supported through 
his education by his parents. Being 
deeply in love, he wants to marry at 
once and so does the girl. Should they 
do so? 


Answer: If the support of his mother 
and father is sufficient not only for his 
education but also for maintaining a 
wife and possible family, one might 
answer Yes—they may get married so 
long as they do so with full understand- 
ing of what marriage entails. But if 
the girl will have to work for a living 
until the boy finishes his studies and 
gets his degree, the answer will or- 
dinarily have to be No. Such a couple 
would usually marry with the deter- 
mination not to have any children for 
at least two, perhaps even three or four 


years. That determination will either 
require that they practice contraception, 
or will demand that they live as if they 
were not married at all. In the latter 
case, it would be just foolish of them 
to get married; in the former case it 
would be sinful and even, in a sense, 
sacrilegious. The best thing for this 
couple to do is to make a fervent prom- 
ise to one another that they will marry 
as soon as they can set up a home, and 
at the same time decide on a limited 
schedule of seeing one another until 
that time so that the young man will 
not be hampered in pursuing his studies 
by the distractions and demands of too 
regular company keeping and by the 
temptations that it would provide. If 
love is permitted to rush this couple 
into marriage, it will almost certainly 
rush them into sin. 

4. Girl’s problem: 

This girl is in love with a boy who 
doesn’t seem to have the slightest bit 
of love for her. He has taken her out a 
few times, but only, apparently, out of 
a sense of duty and charity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he seems much more inter- 
ested in somebody else. Still the girl 
feels that he is. the only boy in the 
world for her, and that life will never 
mean anything to her without him. 
What can she do (she wants to know) 
to make him fall in love with her? 

Answer: The best thing that such a 
girl can do is to set about re-fashioning 
her own character in such a way that 
she will not have foolish notions about 
her being blindly in love with a certain 
indifferent boy and about being in- 
capable of happiness without him. It 
is the self-willed and the self-centered 
who fix their hearts on a certain ,object 
and make wild statements about not 
being able to live without it. Those 
capable of such illusions usually turn 
out to be still unhappy when the 
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cherished object has been attained. «.- 

No girl with true self-respect should 
ever say that a certain boy is absolute- 
ly necessary to her happiness. -The 
reason is that happiness is never really 
made for human beings by other human 
beings; it comes from within an in- 
dividual and not from without. More- 
over experience makes a laughing-stock 
out of the girl who insists that she must 
have a certain boy or life is not worth 
living, because it reveals just such per- 
sons transferring their affections with 
fickle speed. All this is said to help 
girls feel ashamed of themselves if they 
have been dwelling on the thought that 
there is only one boy for them and that 
he is cruelly indifferent. it 

It can readily be admitted that a 
girl with an excellent character can feel 
a strong attraction for a certain man 
who seems indifferent to her. But his 
very indifference will do two things to 
such a girl: it will make her humble 
(as great a good as can be conceived) 
and inspire her, not to criticize the man 
for not falling in love with her, but to 
examine herself for faults she has over- 
looked. And she will dwell on the 
thought of the Providence of God, 
which, by not gratifying the attraction 
she feels, may be sparing her from un- 
known and undreamed of trouble and 
tragedy. Certainly, she will not brood 
and pine over her fate. 

5. Boy’s problem: 

This boy has fallen in love with a girl 
who seems to have everything he likes 
in a girl except his own faith. Not 
only that, but she is obviously preju- 
diced against his religion; she fears and 
mistrusts priests and will consent to 
no suggestion that she open her ‘mind 
to an understanding of what he believes. 
She loves him and wants to accept his 
offer of marriage, and will go through 
any absolutely necessary formula for 
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such a marriage, but he is to understand 
that she will never think of changing 
her religion. Being in love, she makes 
this sound like a minor difference, but 
it is evident that beneath her love for 
him there is a grim determination never 
to be shaken from her purpose. If the 
boy loves her very much, should he 
marry her? 

Answer: He probably will, as a re- 
sult of the malignant blindness that 
afflicts many men in this situation, but 
it will be a sorry sort of married life 
he will live. The strongest and deepest 
love for a girl is not capable of coping 
with the situations that are sure to arise 
out of such a union. The strange truth 
is that after thousands of years of ex- 
perience, even with sad examples visible 
before their very eyes, men do not learn 
that while love seems to be the only 
important thing before marriage, it is 
religion that becomes the most im- 
portant thing after marriage. Religion 
in the form of agreement on all serious 
moral problems; religion in the form of 
union in the most sacred moments of 
life—before the altar, on the knees in 
prayer, in faith and worship of the 
living God; religion in the form of a 
definite plan for the upbringing of 
children on which both parents agree 
and in which they can cooperate every 
day. 

It is truly a malignant blindness 
in love that makes a man who possesses 
the true faith think that love can satisfy 
him fully in marriage even though a 
limitless gulf separates him from his 
wife on the subject of religion. It is a 


blindness whose fruits are frequently 


unhappiness, divorce and children lost 
to the true faith. 
6. Mutual problem: 

A girl and a boy are in love, but the 
parents of one of them have no use for 
the other. Both are aware of this fact; 
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both realize that the parental dislike is 
not founded on anything except preju- 
dice or selfishness; and both hesitate 
to marry because of the unpleasantness 
that is bound to arise from the attitude 
of the objecting parents. Should they 
marry anway? 

Answer: The original rule laid down 
for marriage by the Creator was that 
“a man shall leave father and mother 
and cleave to his wife.” This does not 
mean that the authority and advice of 
parents is not to be regarded at all; it 
does mean that if they are irrationally 
opposed to the marriage of a son or 
daughter, and if the latter are of an 
age to enter rightly upon their own 
vocation, and if they have sought coun- 
sel from others, especially spiritual 


guides, then the opposition of parents 
should not interfere with their getting 
married. 

Sometimes young people hesitate to 
marry against the wishes of their parents 
because they fear to be deprived of the 
money their parents might otherwise 
bequeath them. In other cases they 
permit misguided love of parents to 
stand in their way, because they cannot 
bear to hurt their mother and father 
in any way. However, if it has become 
clear both to the young people involved 
and to their spiritual advisors that the 
parents’ opposition is not reasonable, 
then they should not delay too long in 
entering upon their own career of mar- 
riage. Love can afford to be blind to 
circumstances of marriage that are evi- 
dently not inspired by the will of God. 


Facts on the Telephone Strike 


The corporation: 


1. A. T. and T. — the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
2. Worth six and one-third billion in 1944— the second richest corporation in the 


world. 


3. Exempt from the anti-trust laws, it is a legal monopoly. 
4. Its shares are quoted at about 165 on the stock market. 
5. Its profits in 1945 were 171 million dollars, in 1946 they were 191 million 


dollars. 


6. Its wage scale: in the south started with $28 a week, top was $31 a week 


The union: 


in the north started with $28 a week, top was $44 a week 


1. Began with scattered unions, in various sections of the country, which were 


originally “company unions.” 


2. In 1939 these unions joined to form the “National Federation of Telephone 


workers”. 


3. The union is not affiliated with the A.F. of L. or the C.1.0. 
4. Membership ef the union is 294,000 of 600,000 in the telephone utility. 
5. The union is admittedly free from Communist influence, and the member- 


ship is predominantly Catholic. 
The strike: 


1, Asked for $12 a week raise and equalization of wages nationally. 
2. The strike was approved by a 15 to 1 vote of union members. 


Noise-Makers Only 


’ Abraham Lincoln once remarked that some public speakers are like the old 
Mississippi River boat which had a nine foot whistle and a seven foot boiler. 
When it started to whistle, it had to stop moving, because it didn’t have enough 


steam for both. So it is with some speakers: 


stop thinking. 


: when they start talking, they 
—Western Catholic 
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Three Minute Instruction 





On the Essence of Purity 


The essence of the virtue of purity re$ts on three simple principles 
that are easily grasped by the human mind. While knowledge does not 
make one pure, it is a necessary foundation of purity, and above all, 
an indispensable means of avoiding wrong attitudes and mistaken 
notions about purity. 


1. First principle: The powers of sex with which God has endowed men and 
women are in themselves good and holy, and are intended by the Creator to 
be used for the sublime purpose of procreation, in a state wherein children 
conceived and born can also be reared and trained for their work in this world 
and their happiness in heaven. The only such state is that of indissoluble mar- 
riage. For those who use the powers of sex rightly in marriage, without inter- 
ference with their primary purpose, God prepared a high degree of pleasure, 
which would act as both an incentive and a reward for the use of sex in the 
right relationship to its important purpose. 


2. Second principle: Any deliberate indulgence in the pleasure that God has 
destined solely for married persons, taken alone or with others, outside of 
marriage, before marriage, or in marriage but contrary to the purpose of the 
functions of sex, is against the natural and divine law and a serious breach 
of purity. This includes direct seeking of the forbidden pleasure, or indirectly 
accepting it by placing actions that almost inevitably lead to it. 


3. Third principle: The strength of the instinct that God implanted in 
human beings toward the pleasure and the fruits of marriage, indicates the 
strength of the measures that must be taken by those who truly wish to remain 
pure outside of marriage. They must avoid strong incentives to forbidden 
pleasure such as would arise from bad thoughts, obscene reading, salacious 
shows, evil conversation, and immodest or exciting conduct and contact with 
others. And just as God provided special sacramental graces for those who 
marry and so have a right to the proper use of sex, so He provides powerful 
supernatural means to purity for those who remain unmarried: frequent or daily 
Communion, frequent Confession, and the habit of prayer. 


One who understands these principles must, of course, apply them to 
possess and preserve the virtue of purity. One who does apply them 
need not fear temptations, which will inevitably arise. Temptations are 
the lower nature suggesting indulgence in sinful pleasure; the intelligent 
and spiritual nature can always resist the suggestions and so avoid sin. 
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The Five Fathers of Diana 


Besides five fathers, Diana also had a mother. It didn’t help much. 
L. G. Miller 


ONCE upon a time there lived a little 
baby girl with blue eyes and curly 
golden hair and a fetching dimple in 
her fat little chin. She had no name, 
because no one knew who her father 
was, (hence he will not even be reckon- 
ed with in this account), and her 
mother, after bringing her into the 
world, had promptly abandoned her 
upon the back steps of a foundling 
home. 

Now the foundling home in which 
our six-months-old heroine began her 
career was nationally known as a place 
where babies could be adopted amid 
an atmosphere of discreet gentility. It 
was called the “Nursery”, and in the 
early thirties, when it was suddenly 
discovered to be fashionable for mar- 
ried couples to have one or at most two 
children, the home enjoyed a period of 
prosperity during which the demand 
for babies to be adopted far exceeded 
the supply, a situation very gratifying 
to the authorities, since a nominal fee 
was required to be paid for each adop- 
tion. 

Among the married couples which 
came to the Nursery seeking to adopt 
a child, there were some, of course, 
who longed for children of their own 
flesh and blood, but without any fault 
‘on their part were unable to have them. 
These couples, if fortunate enough to 
be entrusted with a baby, took their 
precious burden home and quietly went 
about the business of family life. 


But the real publicity of the Nursery 
did not come from such couples as 
these. It came from the actresses and 


society folk, the career wives and the 
wives who looked with unshakeable 
fear and repugnance at the prospect of 
bringing a baby of their own into the 
world, or who felt that they owed it 
to their public and their careers to 
avoid at all costs the inconveniences of 
confinement. When it became fashion- 
able for a married couple to have one 
or at most two children, such as these 
came in their elegant furs to the Nurs- 
ery, dragging their somewhat unwilling, 
but gallant spouses in tow, and, while 
the photographers’ flash bulbs exploded, 
made elaborate arrangements for the 
adoption of a child. And it was into 
such a family circle as this, God help 
her, that the little heroine of our story 
was adopted. 


First Father 

Her mother, in fact, was none other 
than Daphne Dolores, the movie actress 
celebrated the world over for her. phys- 
ical contours and, to a lesser, if not 
negligible degree, for her histrionic’ 
ability. Miss Dolores had risen like a 
meteor to the heights of acclaim, and 
having reached the heights, had found 
romance in the person of her movie 
director, Saul Meyerling, a man twice 
divorced and some twenty years her 
senior. Only six photographers were 
admitted to their wedding, which took 
place on a platform erected at the very 
edge of the Grand Canyon where, as 
Daphne told her palpitating public by 
means of a syndicated article, she and 
her husband could look into the limitless 
cavern as they repeated their marriage 
vows and see the reflection in nature 
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of their mutual and unlimited love. 

Daphne Dolores it was who swept 
into the Nursery one day on the crest 
of a wave of advance publicity, flashed 
her famous smile upon all present, and 
bore off in triumph our little heroine, 
with her devoted and balding husband 
bringing up the rear so as to allow the 
cameras full play upon his wife. As 
they made their way down the front 
steps of the foundling home, Miss 
Dolores remarked for the benefit of 
the press that this was one of the two 
supreme moments of her life, the other 
‘being the occasion when she was named 
by a certain Infantry division as “the 
girl they would most like to encircle in 
a pincers movement.” She remarked 
further that she had already selected 
a name for the little one; the baby 
would be called Diana. 


To the ornate and elaborate Beverly 
Hills home of Miss Dolores little Diana 
was brought, and entrusted to the care 
of two nurses. Miss Dolores was really 
far too busy to pay any heed to the 
prosaic details of bathing the baby or 
preparing its bottle. But for the first 
few weeks in all other respects she 
played the part of a devoted mother. 
She regarded her acquisition as a child 
regards a new toy; she would come into 
the nursery at all hours and, gingerly 
holding the little one in her arms, 
achieve an expression of devoted 
motherhood which was quite fetching. 
But inexorable duty intervened; Miss 
Dolores had to go on location for a 
new picture, and because of new in- 
terests and increasing success, the 
mother gradually relegated her infant 
daughter to a comfortable niche well 
in the background of her life. She stop- 
ped in to glance at the child morning 
and evening, when she was at home, but 
that was about all. 


Of her father, Diana saw even less 


than of her mother. And indeed it was 
not long before she did not see him at 
all. any more. The marriage which 
all the Hollywood gossip columnists had 
called perfect proved to be a little less 
than that; the love between Daphne 
and her husband turned out to be not 
quite so deep as the Grand Canyon, 
and finally Mr. Meyerling packed up 
and moved out, without any great emo- 
tional disturbance, since he was an old 
hand at packing up and moving out on 
his wife. 
Second Father 

Thus passed the first of Diana’s five 
fathers. The baby waxed strong under 
the best scientific care, for it must be 
said of her mother that she spared no 
expense on behalf of her little one. The 
child had everything she needed—except 
love. And when she was a year old, 
she had her first glimpse of father num- 
ber two. This was Michael Masters, 
the rising young film star, and his mar- 
riage with Daphne took place at Yuma, 
Arizona, one day after Miss Dolores 
gave it out to the press that “the 
rumors about herself and Mr. Masters 
were entirely unfounded; they were just 
good friends, and had no thought of 
marriage.” 

Little Diana enjoyed her new father 
immensely. He was fond of coming 
into the nursery of an evening, taking 
the little girl on his knee, and crooning 
the western songs for which he was 
famous. It made nice copy in the 
Screen magazines, too, and life was a 
beautiful dream in Daphne’s castle 
until, alas, temperaments began to 
clash, and there were stormy scenes 
centering around the fact that Mr. 
Masters received top billing in his pic- 
tures, and Miss Dolores in one picture 
had to be content with the status of 
co-star. In his sulky moments, Mr. 
Masters was unkind enough to refer 
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to this state of affairs, and Daphne 
eventually found his arrogance so in- 
tolerable that she roundly cursed her 
spouse in language inherited from her 
burlesque days, and ended her tirade 
by retiring in a state of tantrum to her 
chamber. Mr. Masters thereupon mood- 
ily packed his bag, and, pausing only 
long enough to notify Hedda Hopper of 
what had taken place, moved to a hotel. 

It was a beautiful display, and so 
was the reconciliation which followed. 
All during the second year of Diana’s 
young life these separations and recon- 
ciliations were taking place, while the 
public followed the lush details with 
avid curiosity. Finally the drama ran 
its course; Daphne announced that she 
and Michael, while still the best of 
friends, had agreed upon a friendly 
divorce. 


Third Father 

During the next two years Diana 
was without a father, and it was not 
until her fourth birthday that a new 
father came into her life. This time it 
was the idol of the French cinema, 
Pierre Roy. Pierre and Daphne were 
cast together in The Passion Flower, ad- 
vertised as a “daring and sensational 
excursion into love.” Romance was 
inevitable between them, and they flew 
to Mexico for a quick marriage, after 
which Pierre had to set sail immediately 
in order to resume his career in France. 
He departed with the best wishes of a 
cluster of photographers and amid a 
shower of synthetic tears from his lovely 
bride, and thereafter the cablegram 
offices were kept busy transmitting 
messages of undying affection. Possibly 
because of the distance between the 
enamored pair, this marriage lasted a 
long time—for five years, in fact, and 
Diana, reaching the use of reason, first 
began to take cognizance of the fact that 
she had a father in some distant land. 


It was, indeed, a trifle confusing to a 
little girl of six or seven that her mother 
should be so much in the company of 
other men, some of whom came in and 
out of her mother’s house almost as if 
they lived there, but she came to accept 
it as part of a normal life. 

When she was seven her “father 
number three” came back from France 
and settled in Beverly Hills, and for a 
time the family circle was once more 
complete. But only for a time. Before 
a year had passed, difficulties arose, 
temperaments began to clash, and the 
inevitable separation and divorce en- 
sued. Of her father number three, Diana 
had seen little, and she shed no tears 
at his departure. It was not in fact until 
several months after the divorce that 
she even commented on his absence 
from the family circle. 

For the next five or six years, Diana 
attended the school for filmland chil- 
dren conducted by Miss Beatrice Bel- 
lord, a broken down belle of somewhat 
ancient vintage and former movie fame. 
Here she was thrown in with a large 
number of child prodigies, most of whom 
were unpleasant specimens of overde- 
veloped ego or, to use a more common 
expression, spoiled brats. Miss Bellord 
did nothing to unspoil them. She sent 
regular bulletins to the Hollywood 
columnists on the cute little expressions 
of self-will manifested by her pupils, and 
photographers were in frequent attend- 
ance at her classes. 

Little Diana’s ego flourished like a 
weed in such an atmosphere. Being 
gifted by nature with an aggressive 
temperament, she quickly shed any and 
all inhibitions, and at the age of nine had 
already mapped out her life along com- 
pletely selfish lines. During these years 
Diana saw little of her mother, nor did 
she feel towards her any particular af- 
fection. She went to her mother’s home 
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during the summer and at Christmas, 
but even while dwelling under the same 
roof, mother and daughter seemed re- 
mote from each other, each dwelling in 
her own separate world. 

One thing Daphne did for her child; 
after considerable pleading on Diana’s 
part, she saw to it that the child re- 
ceived a small role in a movie. The 
publicity men took due note of the 
auspicious occasion when mother and 
daughter attended the premiere of this 
picture together, and glowing accounts 
appeared in the screen magazines de- 
scribing the tender affection between 
them. As a matter of fact, Diana re- 
garded her mother with considerable 
detachment, and in a manner, consider- 
ing her tender years, remarkably cold 
and calculating. Miss Dolores sensed 
this; it made her conscious of her ad- 
vancing years, and did nothing to lessen 
the distance between them. 


Fourth Father 

When Diana was ten years old she 
read in the paper one day that she had 
a new father, an actor named Richard 
Lawless, This new father was some ten 
years younger than Miss Dolores, but 
despite the difference in age, he had 
swept Daphne off her feet in a whirl- 
wind courtship, and after an airplane 
trip to Mexico, they had suddenly de- 
cided to be married there. Diana read 
all this with singular detachment for one 
so young, and when, during one of her 
infrequent trips home, she. was intro- 
duced to her new father, she shook 
hands with him coolly in a manner 
which that young mza found somewhat 
disconcerting. During the two years that 
father number four remained in office, 
Diana saw very little of him, and she 
was little surprised when she was told 
that the marriage had gone on the rocks, 
and her mother had taken up residence 
in Reno preparatory to getting a di- 
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vorce. 
Fifth Father 

We shall pass over the intervening 
years until Diana reached the age of 
17. She finished school as an accom- 
plished dancer and a fair, if somewhat 
stereotyped singer, and was immediately 
signed by one of the major studios as 
a starlet of unusual promise. During 
the same years her mother passed from 
screen triumph to screen triumph. The 
art of the make-up man and ingenious 
lighting mercifully withheld from the 
movie-going public the outward signs 
of wear and tear which Daphne had 
begun to manifest, and her “fresh young 
beauty” still brought in huge returns 
at the box-office. 


Diana, at the age of 17, with her 
career before her, and bent upon achiev- 
ing success at any cost, was seen more 
and more in the company of her agent, 
Anton Linkmeyer, a man twice her age 
and twice divorced. They were seen 
everywhere together, and the screen 
magazines described in ecstasy how 
wonderfully suited to each other they 
appeared to be. 


Just at the moment when Diana’s 
romance was at its height, it was an- 
nounced confidentially in the column of 
Greta Gushley that Miss Dolores too 
was contemplating matrimony. At last, 
Greta said, Daphne had found someone 
she could really love. 

Thus was the stage set for one of 
Hollywood’s greatest heart-throbs. Only 
the matchless prose of Greta Gushley 
herself will serve to describe the event: 

“There have been many weddings in 
Beverly Hills, but none to match the 
beautiful double ceremony yesterday 
which saw united in the bonds of holy 
wedlock Daphne Dolores and Bigelow 
Berkeley, and lovely Diana Dolores and 
Anton Linkmeyer. In a setting of cost- 
ly orchids flown from South America 
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for the occasion, the two lovely brides, daughter Diana also appeared utterly 
mother and daughter, repeated their contented. The devotion that exists 
vows, and contemplating their trans- between mother and daughter is one of 
parent happiness, one felt that these the finer things that has come out of 
two marriages would surely survive the Hollywood.” 
ipkeies none, Tee ee 
saw two ideally mated couples, we saw . - 
the foundling home, begin her career. 

them yesterday. Poor Daphne Dolores : “ 

‘ Great things were predicted for her. 
has had her share of hard knocks; she ‘ 

‘ Would she equal the fame achieved by 
felt keenly the separations from her h heed Weld dm-toe kane fee 
former husbands, but yesterday she wore leas “| — 
an expression as of one who has at —“S — 
length found peace. And her charming What do you think? 


“Shaking the Foundations” 


In connection with the recent controversy as to whether atheists should be 
permitted to broadcast their teachings over the radio, the words of George 
Washington are worth recalling, and worth being meditated upon by all who 
pretend to regard religion as a luxury, and not a necessity of life. 

Here is what Washington said on the matter: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits that lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician equally with the pious man ought to respect and cherish them... . 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. 

“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. It is sub- 
stantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular govern- 
ment. This rule extends with more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attemps to shake the foundations of the fabric?” 


German Prayer in Distress 


The following beautiful prayer was publicly recited in a procession of Christians 
of all confessions in the city of Krefeld in Germany on December 11, 1946, and is 
suggested to the charity of other Christians in other lands: 

O Lord, grant us that hunger and distress may cease every- 

where and thus also in Germany, that fugitives and people expelled from 
their soil may find shelter, and above all, O Lord, help them who 

are in utter despair and hopelessness. 

O Lord, grant us that from the ruins new life may grow, life 

that will be worth living and where every one can work for 

his own benefit and that of mankind. 

O Lord, give peace to this people so badly stricken. 

Give husbands back to their wives, sons to their fathers 

and mothers, and let prisoners of war return to their families. 


Give every one that peace Thy Son Jesus Christ has promised to 
all people of good will. 
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Character Test (49) 


On Stubbornness 
L. M. Merrill 


The dictionary defines stubbornness as the habit of being “unreasonably obsti- 
nate” Childen are perhaps more often characterized as stubborn than adults, not 
because the latter are seldom marred by this bad character trait, but because 
people are not so outspoken about the faults of adults as they are of those of 
children. A stubborn child is one who obstinately refuses to obey parental com- 
mands; who insists on its own way against the will and better judgment of all 
its companions; who refuses to give something up or to change its mode of action 
just because someone has advised or suggested the contrary. 


Adults can indeed be stubborn too. The trait shows itself sometimes in their 
unreasonable and obstinate clinging to an opinion against which preponderant 
evidence is arrayed. Signs that a man is being just stubborn in holding to an 
opinion against a mass of evidence usually appear in the fact that he raises his 
voice to a shout against objections, his eyes flash with fire, his jaw sets grimly, 
and he doesn’t seem even to hear what is said against his own view. 


Stubbornness also appears in some adults in the face of criticism. When they 
are criticized for some action, justly or unjustly, they not only refuse to study 
the criticism to see whether there is any good in it, but they immediately intensify 
and carry to extremes the action that was criticized. Thus if a stubborn man is 
told that he is doing wrong by using a certain kind of indelicate language, he 
proceeds to become even more profusely and openly indelicate. His reaction to 
criticism is: “I’ll show them! I'll give them something to criticize!” 


Another form of stubbornness in adults is that of never yielding to the wishes 
of others in social and recreational affairs. The stubborn man and woman insist 
on others yielding to them whenever a choice has to be made. It is they who are 
like the ten year old child who, when a group of children have decided to play 
ball, stamps its foot and says: “If you won’t let me pitch, I won’t play.” The 
adult says, “If you won’t go where I want to go, I won’t go with you at all.” 


Stubborn people are a great burden to their friends. No one wants to argue a 
point with them because they refuse to admit the possibility of their being even 
partially wrong. No one can advise them or criticize them gently and charitably, 
because that is a sure way of making them obstinate in their mistakes. And they 
are a nuisance in social gatherings and activities because everybody has to bow to 
them or expect an explosion. 
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Catholics and Race Prejudice 


How the Christian ideals of justice and charity are being applied 
to destroy race prejudice, despite the persistence of discouraging 
and unchristian principles even among Christians. 


D. J. Corrigan 


TRUSTING that it will not seem irrev- 
erent, we present the following adapted 
parable of our Lord: 

“Two men went into the church to 
pray before the Blessed Sacrament, the 
one a white man and the other a Negro. 
The white man knelt and began to 
pray thus within himself, ‘O God, I 
thank Thee that I am not like the rest 
of men, dirty, inferior and immoral, 
like this poor Negro here. I say my 
prayers, I turn in my collection envelope 
every week.’ But the Negro, kneeling 
far off (in a corner), would not so much 
as lift up his eyes to heaven, but kept 
striking his breast, saying, ‘O God, have 
mercy on me the sinner!’ 

“T tell you, this man went out of that 
church justified rather than the other; 
for everyone who exalts himself shall be 
humbled, and he who humbles himself 
shall be exalted.” (Cfr. Luke 18/9) 

Perhaps the present Holy Father, 
Pius XII, had this story in mind when 
he stated in his encyclical, Summi Pon- 
tificatus (47): “Those who enter the 
Church, whatever be their origin or 
speech, must know that they have 
equal rights in the house of the Lord, 
where the law of Christ and the peace 
of Christ prevail.” 


One of the strongest indictments 
against the faith and charity of Catho- 
lics in this country is the fact that it 
is necessary to have Catholic Interracial 
Councils! Yet we can just as truly say 
that if the entire nation were Catholic, 
there would probably be no need for 


such councils, for racial prejudice is not 
of Catholic origin, nor is it found in 
Catholic countries. But American Cath- 
olics, in spite of their privilege of being 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ who died for all, have not always 
proven immune to the pride and preju- 
dice of their environment. 


Prejudice is a most baffling evil. For 
prejudice is not the fruit of reason or 
faith, but of blind emotion or at best, 
inconsiderate opinion. In a moment, it 
can turn the kindliest and fairest of 
men into the cruelest and most ruthless 
of human beings; the most devout into 
purveyors of gravest scandal; even at 
times servants of Christ whose vocation 
it is to labor for the salvation of all, 
into willing instruments of the most 
active demons of hell. Neither, as a 
rule, will prejudice yield to calm reason- 
ing, for as often as not its infected vic- 
tim, though in most things he guides 
his life in accord with Christian prin- 
ciples, sees naught but red when con- 
fronted with the object of his dislike. 


Prejudice, whether it be directed 
against the Negro or any other child 
of God, is anti-Catholic, in as much as 
it is totally of earth and results in 
hatred for one’s fellow human creatures. 
Yet in Catholic circles sometimes preju- 
dice does try to rear its ugly head, as 
when a parish makes a colored Catholic 
feel uncomfortable even at the living 
*Sacrifice of the Mass, or a Catholic 
parent threatens to withdraw his child 
from a parochial school unless Negroes 
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are refused admittance, or a Catholic 
hospital or institution refuses to open 
its doors to the Negro afflicted because 
of the perverted social standards of our 
day, or a Catholic union man declines 
to work with a fellow laborer because 
of the color of his skin. 

Possibly only the Negro himself, or 
his pastor, can adequately describe all 
the resultant, far reaching evils of racial 
prejudice. Because of this prejudice 
“the colored man in the North and 
South is still denied many of the essen- 
tial opportunities of life and the full 
measure of social justice. There are 
many restrictions on his right to work, 
his right to a living wage—a family 
living wage—and his right to member- 
ship in labor unions. . . . Segregation 
has become the tradition in all American 
cities, after the pattern of the South. 
This makes for higher rentals, over- 
crowded and unhealthy living condi- 
tions. Because of low family incomes 
Negro mothers are often obliged to 
work outside the home. Under these 
conditions, it is not to be wondered that 
Negro children, left without parental 
supervision, are the more easily lead 
into mischief, delinquency and crime.” 
(Interracial Review) We might add 
that unjust discrimination very often 
leaves the Negro little else but danger- 
ous, unwholesome amusement, immoral 
environment and frequently a bitter, 
hopeless outlook on life; worse still, 
it frequently stifles his opportunity to 
discover the true faith and educate his 
children in religion and morality. 

e 


Just a few years ago, after the race 
riot in Detroit, most large cities in- 
stituted some kind of civic Race Rela- 
tions Committee. While these commit- 
tees have accomplished some good in* 
interracial justice, their primary pur- 
pose, politically at least, has been to 
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keep the peace. To the credit of the 
Catholics of New York it can be said 
that years before these urban commit- 
tees were formed, a Catholic Interracial 
Council had been set up and was 
actively operating. 

It was in 1934 that a group of zeal- 
ous white and Negro laymen met in 
New York to formulate plans for this 
truly Catholic Action in the interracial 
field. Under the inspiration and spirit- 
ual guidance of Father John LaFarge, 
S. J., now editor of America, they set 
up a Council: to spread the doctrines of 
the spiritual dignity of the human per- 
son and the universality of the Church; 
to apply this doctrine to race relations 
in America; to combat race prejudice; 
and to strive for equal justice for all. 

One of the difficulties confronting the 
Church in converting Negro America 
is the fact that even today very few 
colored people know what Catholicism 
is doing for them and what it holds 
out to them. Just as great an obstacle 
is the ignorance and apathy and occa- 
sional open hostility of white Catholics 
twoards the inequalities and miseries 
of their Negro brethren. Accordingly, 
the Council embarked on an educational 
program: to stimulate interest among 
Catholics in the problems of the Negro, 
and to solicit their active cooperation 
in helping to meet them; and to teach 
Negro Americans the truth concerning 
the Catholic Church and its doctrines. 

Back in 1934 the first activity of the 
Council was a rigid course of study in 
which each member acquainted himself 
thoroughly with interracial problems 
and their solution. Proof of the success 
of this plan lies in the fact that some 
of these members of the New York 
Catholic Interracial Council have since, 
by their writings and lectures, gained 
national recognition and have used their 
influence for the accomplishment of 
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much good. A case in point is George 
K. Hunton, secretary to the Council and 
editor of the Interracial Review. Mr. 
Hunton gave up a lucrative practice in 
law to devote himself to this truly 
Christlike work. As a result of its 
varied efforts, the New York Council 
has won the support and respect of 
scores of Negro leaders, many of whom 
were formerly critical of Catholic in- 
difference toward the plight of their 
race. 

The Council’s headquarters are locat- 
ed in the De Porres Interracial Center 
at 20 Vesey Street, New York. Here, 
in addition to its administrative offices, 
is a spacious library, serving as read- 
ing room, conference and meeting hall, 
and exhibit room. Its extensive refer- 
ence file has made it an invaluable in- 
formation bureau for editors, writers, 
social workers and others seeking in- 
formation on interracial justice. 


By all. means the Council’s most 
potent weapon has been the magazine: 
Interracial Review. Founded over twen- 
ty years ago by that tireless apostle of 
the Negro, Reverend William A. 
Markoe, S. J., the Review was later 
taken over by the New York Council 
and is one of the few Catholic publica- 
tions that command a respectful hear- 
ing in Negro journalistic circles. Its sub- 
title, “Journal for Christian Democ- 
racy,” aptly describes its purpose. Over 
the years it has been a hard hitting 
champion for justice and charity to the 
Negro, all the while preserving a digni- 
fied and literate format. Its editorial 
policy has ever been confidently based 
on two principles: that race prejudice, 
with its consequent unjust restrictions, 
is a moral issue of right or wrong, and 
therefore cannot be justified by any 
argument of expediency; that Catholic 
truth will prevail in establishing inter- 
racial justice and charity, and in win- 


ning over America’s 13,000,000 Negroes. 

Other activities of the Council have 
been numerous: From the beginning it 
has maintained a Speakers’ Bureau, 
which supplies talkers for such organ- 
izations as Catholic Action groups, 
sodalities, Holy Name Societies, as well 
as for student groups in neighboring 
Catholic colleges. In addition, the 
Council has conducted lecture courses 
for Catholic teachers and university 
curricula, while very often supplying 
guest speakers at National Catholic 
Conventions. Then, too, at its center 
on Vesey Street the Council holds semi- 
monthly seminars, in which Negro and 
white Catholics from all walks of life 
participate. As these meetings usually 
begin with an address from some recog- 
nized expert in the social or religious 
field, they have helped to develop a 
broad understanding of race problems 
among Catholic men and women anxi- 
ous to join in building a truly Christian 
social order in America. 

I have sometimes heard a white per- 
son say: “Let the Negro improve him- 
self by education and responsibility, and 
then he will be accepted on an equal 
basis.” Were it not for prejudice, such 
a statement might be true, but with 
conditions as they are, it is only half 
true. No matter what their qualifica- 
tions, colored groups as such do not 
get much of a hearing at the bar of 
white American opinion, but when re- 
sponsible white and colored men work 
together for interracial justice, the re- 
sults are sometimes astonishing. 


For this reason the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council cooperates with every 
worthy group, colored or white, in its 
efforts to promote justice for all. It 
likewise maintains an employment com- 
mittee and has been successful in help- 
ing Negroes to obtain jobs for which 
they were fitted by education or train- 
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ing. Possibly its most inspiring activity 
has been its participation with the Cath- 
olic Layman’s Union in a bi-monthly 
Communion breakfast. ‘These break- 
fasts are preceded by a Dialogue Mass— 
sometimes celebrated by a Negro priest 
—at which colored and white kneel to- 
gether in worship. According to Pro- 
fessor Harry McNeill: “These Com- 
munion breakfasts are aimed to demon- 
strate the feasibility and desirability 
of interracial exchanges and cooperation. 
We worship together, we feast together, 
we put our heads together regarding 
problems of mutual concern. We recog- 
nize our human brotherhood and solid- 
arity. We enjoy and profit by what 
each has to offer the other: knowledge, 
understanding, respect, affection.” 

It was at one of these Communion 
breakfasts on St. Patrick’s Eve, 1941, 
that the Honorable Joseph T. Ryan, 
Chief Justice of the City Court of New 
York, found inspiration to start the 
Irish-American Committee for Inter- 
racial Justice. This racial group has 
since become a powerful force for the 
spread of interracial good will and the 
teachings of the Church. 

Today there are Catholic Interracial 
Councils in Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and most of the larger cities of the 
North. They all have drawn their 
inspiration and plan of action from 
that little group of men who pioneered 
in the field in 1934: the Catholic In- 
terracial Council of New York. 


No description of Catholic interracial 
achievement would be complete at the 
present time without a word for the re- 
cent, marvelous work of Catholic col- 
leges in this field. As a result, in States 
where interracial education is not bar- 
red by civil law, the Catholic college 
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that refuses admittance to the Negro 
is seriously out of step, for the vast 
majority of Catholic colleges either have 
admitted or are willing to admit colored 
students. To cite a few examples: 

The National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, which is rapidly 
spreading to all Catholic campuses, de- 
votes a large portion of its program to 
interracial justice. Nearly all these 
schools have Interracial Commissions, 
and the activities planned by these 
young Catholic Americans should put 
many of their elders to shame. Thus 
from the very complete and practical 
program of Aquinas College (Grand 
Rapids), we quote: 


Interracial justice on the campus: Let’s 
all pull together! The existence of your 
interracial group indicates not only that 
you are aware of the Negro’s position in 
American life, but that you have come 
together in order to do your share to better 
his lot. 

We regret that too many Catholic stu- 
dents have adopted a mode of thinking 
and conduct which treats race relations as 
though they were totally divorced from 
Christian dogma and Christian morality. 
The Catholic conscience cannot stand 
silent in face of the many violations of 
man’s rights. Your organization can help 
in the job of interracial justice. 

Negro faculty members and students: 
So that we can live together! Catholic 
educational associations should set the 
example for other educational bodies by 
insisting that the Negro be accorded op- 
portunities equal to his white fellow citi- 
zen at every level of schooling, particu- 
larly in vocational and professional educa- 
tion. The Negro cannot hope to attain 
economic equality with his fellow Ameri- 
cans, unless he is granted equality in 
educational opportunities. Catholic schools 
should without delay accept the challenge 
of racial justice by opening their doors to 
all qualified applicants, Negro and white 
alike. 


That these young Catholic students 
really mean business is evident from the 
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report of Father Arthur Bukowski, 
President of Aquinas College: 


“Our students did a splendid job at the 
Regional Congress held in Collegeville, In- 
diana. One of the resolutions they put 
through was a scholarship for a Negro 
student. Money is being gathered in the 
six colleges of this region to finance this 
scholarship. The Negro student may choose 
any college in the region: The University 
of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s of Notre Dame, 
St. Joseph’s of Collegeville, Nazareth of 
Kalamazoo, St. Francis of Fort Wayne or 
Aquinas College of Grand Rapids.” 


In the eastern States Catholic col- 
leges have long been active in the in- 
terracial field. Undoubtedly the hub 
of this truly Catholic apostolate has 
been Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, which was one of the 
first all girl Catholic institutions to 
throw down the unchristian barrier of 
race prejudice. Early in March the 
number of collegiate interracial semin- 
ars held was very encouraging for the 
cause of future Catholic education.” But 
perhaps the most spectacular success 
-achieved has been in that supposed 
center of southern prejudice — Balti- 
more. 


There, in 1944, a group of white and 
colored boys from Mt. St. Joseph High 
School and St. Francis Xavier’s Parish 
got together and started an interracial 
organization that now draws Catholic 
representatives, boys and girls, from 
eight high schools and three colleges. 
Their activities for 1946-7 include: a 
speakers’ bureau; assistance in the form- 
ation of an adult interracial council; the 


spread of Catholic literature to bring 
about justice and charity to all; an in- 
terracial Mass at the Cathedral to be 
followed by an interracial Communion 
breakfast; and numberless joint char- 
itable enterprises. 

Sad to say, our Catholic hospitals and 
nurses’ training schools lag far behind in 
this growing movement for interracial 
justice. According to the latest statistics 
available, the number of Catholic nurs- 
ing schools that are willing to admit 
Catholic colored girls for training can 
be counted on fewer than the fingers of 
one hand, while there are too few Catho- 
lic hospitals that accept Negro patients 
and the service of. qualified colored 
nurses. These facts constitute a fate- 
ful challenge to the Catholic Hospital 
Association. 

One of the writer’s small chores is 
a weekly class in religion to the de- 
linquent girls of a city institution. There 
the colored girls are scrupulously segre- 
gated from the white. After some 
persuasion I secured permission to hold 
classes jointly for the colored and white 
girls and to have them attend Mass to- 
gether. But I was warned: the moment 
there would be trouble, the arrangement 
would stop! So I talked to the girls 
about it. A little white girl of fifteen, 
whose only crime had been that she 
roamed the streets for lack of parental 
supervision, spoke up: “Father, why 
can’t we have class and go to Mass to- 
gether? They’re” — pointing to the 
Negro girls — “no different from us!” 
Later, as I left the building, I wonder- 
ed: “Why?” 


Color Scheme 


It is stated that among the white population of the United States there are 
3,400,000 redheads, 7,000,000 blondes, 54,000,000 of medium dark coloring, 


and 44,000,000 brunettes. 


If these figures are correct, a baby has one chance 


in 33 of being born with red hair, and one chance in 14 of being a blond. 
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For Wives and “Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: My biggest sin is pride over my children and a feeling of bitter resent- 
ment because I cannot give them the things they deserve. They have good looks, 
culture, personality, and a great respect for God. But our home is humble and 
they will not ask their friends here because we do not have the money to enter- 
tain. In this world people are not judged by their characters but by their position 
in society and their contacts with people. For that reason I feel that all my 
labors are wasted and my children’s lives spoiled. 


Solution: You do well in admitting that pride is your besetting sin, but you do 
not so well in analyzing it and combatting it. 


It is obvious from your letter that somewhere you have picked up a very 
erroneous view of what is important in life, and the sad part of it is that you 
have passed on this wrong notion to your children. That you have such a wrong 
notion is evident from your words: “In this world people are not judged by their 
characters but by their position in society, etc.” It may be true that some people 
in the world judge others only by their influence and contacts in society, but the 
judgment of such people is not worth a snap of one’s fingers. Anybody whose 
opinion is worth anything at all judges others by their character and goodness 
because that is the only way that God judges them. If it were not for this there 
would be nothing decent or noble left in the world. 


That you have passed on your erroneous notion of what is important in life 
to your children is evident from the fact that they are too proud to invite friends 
into their home because it is humble. I suspect that it is you who have impressed 
on them the “humbleness” of their home and the importance of putting up a 
rich-looking front to their friends; ordinary young people, rightly trained in the 
true values of life, are never ashamed of their homes. 


I suggest that you ponder seriously the following truths, and try to inculcate 
them into your children’s hearts. 1) People who look down on those whose home 
is humble and who can put up little show of social prominence are not worthy 
of the friendship of decent families. 2) Despite all the social climbing ambitions 
of some foolish Americans, the most important things in life will always be char- 
acter, love of honest work, humility, loyalty, friendliness and love. 3) Those who 
love God and serve Him and try to become saints will never be ashamed of 
poverty, will always have friends whom they will not hesitate to bring to their 
home, and will not be left uncared for by God. Such are they who will be truly 
great Americans. 
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The Song of Jennifer 


It is a sad song that Jennifer is singing, both for herself and for those 


who may be influenced by her. 
of her song may be lessened. 


This is written that the influence 


E. F. Miller 


MISS JENNIFER JONES, the motion 
picture actress, has much in her favor. 
She was baptized a Catholic (so it is 
reported in the Queen’s Work), thereby 
receiving that which in itself is a miracle 
of divine kindness, and a pledge (if 
properly used) of eternal happiness. It 
is a proof that God must love her very 
much, to make her a member of His 
own Mystical Body while so many 
others of her fellowmen are left without 
this mysterious and precious incorpora- 
tion. Furthermore, it was her privilege 
to take the part of a saint, Bernadette, 
in the moving picture that told the story 
of the apparitions at Lourdes in south- 
western France towards the end of the 
last century. Over and above that she 
is blessed with beauty, youth, riches 
and some talent. In short, she has just 
about as much, if not more, of the 
things that are good, as any man or 
woman could expect to have in a world 
that is supposed to be a place of punish- 
ment and trial, and which goes by the 
name of a vale of tears. One would 
imagine that Jennifer Jones would be 
very humble, acknowledging her innate 
unworthiness in the face of so many 
blessings, and professing a fervor and 
a devotion to the faith of her fathers 
that would be unsurpassed by anyone 
else, even in the sanctuaries and con- 
vents, in the country. 


But Jennifer Jones does not wish to 
view her good fortune in this light. Per- 
haps she believes that she created her 
own beauty. It may be that she labors 


under the impression that her being a 
Catholic is due to some inherent right- 
eousness that she possesses by nature. 
It is possible for her to think that she 
can do no wrong. Whatever her im- 
pressions or beliefs may be, this much 
is certain—the score has been piling up 
against her pretty high of late. The 
complaints of her fellow-Catholics come 
under three headings. 


1. She became involved in difficulties 
with her husband shortly after she ar- 
rived at fame, indeed, shortly after she 
portrayed so well the deep spirituality 
and extraordinary self-sacrifice of St. 
Bernadette. Apparently, she did not un- 
derstand the character of the person 
whose life she was representing, nor the 
emotions that she was called upon to 
show, nor the meaning of the real life 
drama that she was re-creating for the 
screen. Surely Bernadette had as much 
provocation to divorce herself from her 
visions and her connection with the 
grotto (in the interest of peace) as 
Jennifer Jones had to divorce herself 
from her husband. The point is that 
Bernadette did not seek a divorce. She 
remained faithful to that which she con- 
sidered true and right until her death. 
The strange part of it is, Miss Jones 
brought this out in the picture perfectly. 
It is clear now that she did not know 
what she was doing, that she did only 
what she was told by her director with- 
out appreciation or understanding of 
the significance of the play. She acted 
as a wooden soldier might act, or a 
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puppet at the end of a string. It is sur- 
prising that she did so well, for certainly 
she did well, winning thereby the ac- 
claim of millions. 

Whatever may be the explanation of 
her acting, this fact remains, that she 
sought and received a divorce from her 
lawful husband. Let it be clear that the 
Church is not entirely opposed to sepa- 
ration, nor even to divorce, provided 
there be a serious reason for it (danger 
of death at the hands of one’s partner, 
etc.), and provided that there be no idea 
of entering another marriage, and that 
the requisite permission be given by the 
proper authority which in this case is 
the bishop of the diocese. But separa- 
tion and divorce almost always connote 
a deficiency or defect of some kind on 
the part of both parties to the contract. 
Note the words, almost always. One can 
imagine a case where either the wife or 
the husband is completely innocent. But 
such cases are rare. Real Catholics very 
seldom find it necessary to resort to the 
divorce courts in order to be relieved 
of a responsibility that they freely and 
with open eyes took upon themselves 
the day they pronounced their wedding 
vows. 


Certainly Jennifer Jones, a nationally- 
known actress, the undoubted ideal of 
countless people, could have found some 
other way of solving her marital diffi- 
culties than by bringing them out into 
the open for public scrutiny. At least, 
her reasons should have been a thou- 
sand times stronger for a divorce than 
need be the reasons of others who do not 
carry on their souls the burden of avoid- 
ing scandal. It is sure that scandal fol- 
lowed on the program that she elected 
to follow. It was a far cry from Berna- 
dette, the little girl who suffered pro- 
longed persecution and suffering rather 
than compromise the truth because of 
the troubles that faced her. 


2. Jennifer Jones followed up at a 
later date “The Song of Bernadette” 
with “Duel in the Sun.” This latter 
picture is so immoral that one of the 
bishops of the country was constrained 
to tell his people that no Catholic (in- 
deed no one, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic) could view it with a safe con- 
science. According to one magazine it 
is a brazen exhibition of almost all that 
is sordid and bad: seduction, murder, 
fornication, irreligion. A well-known 
movie columnist said in one of her arti- 
cles that it was the lustiest, bustiest, 
sexiest picture seen in these parts for 
a long time. It is literally built on a 
foundation of lust. The one-time Berna- 
dette took the lead in this lecherous and 
harmful film. 


She was disturbed at the commotion 
and indignation caused by the release 
of the picture. So she went to Hedda 
Hopper, the columnist, and asked for 
an explanation. It would seem that she 
was bothered by qualms or remorse of 
some kind. In explanation of how she 
found it possible to allow herself to be 
used in so vulgar and obscene an ex- 
hibition, she let fall some very naive 
and unique statements. In effect she 
said that whenever she took a part in a 
picture, she was unaware of the signifi- 
cance or meaning of the role she played, 
but was intent only on her acting. She 
intimated that she had no idea that her 
portrayal of the half-caste girl (the hero- 
ine of the story) would be offensive to 
people in the United States. It is diffi- 
cult to fathom the depths of such sim- 
plicity. Is Jennifer Jones intelligent? 
Can she read and write? Is she made 
of blood and bone like the rest of the 
human race? 


One would almost imagine that she 
were an architect engaged in the work 
of erecting a bistro. But when she 
finishes her bistro, she asks people 
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to look only at the scaffold and not to 
turn their eyes towards that for which 
the scaffold was set up. To ask people 
to watch her act and not to take cogni- 
zance of the thing she is portraying by 
her acting is the same thing. It does 
not make sense. It is the opposite of 
reason. . 


It all comes back to a lack of under- 
standing of the meaning of purity. 
Passion in the proper place. is permis- 
sible. It is God’s invention; therefore, 
enjoyed according to God’s plan, there 
can be no evil in it. But enjoyed for 
its own sake and separated from its 
purpose, it is definitely against the 
Divine Order and contrary to the 
natural law, by which is meant, con- 
trary to the good of the human race. 
If passion were allowed promiscuously 
without the safeguard of marriage and 
right reason, there could be and would 
be no human race after a short time. 
People are that way. 


“Duel in the Sun” is a picture that 
promotes passion for its own sake, apart 
from the primary purpose of passion. 
Any man who denies that statement 
denies the inflammability of fallen 
nature. Therefore, the picture comes 
under the title of a proximate occasion 
of sin. If we are to avoid entering all 
proximate occasions of sin, we are cer- 
tainly commanded to avoid being proxi- 
mate occasions of sin. It would be ex- 
pecting too much to suppose that pagans 
would have a grasp of this doctrine. 
Not believing in an objective standard 
pf morality, they cannot very well 
admit a distinction between right and 
wrong. It is not calumny to say that 
many of the Hollywood greats, the ones 
who are responsible for that which 
comes to the neighborhood theatres, are 
pagans, and as such consider passion 
permissible whenever it brings profit 
to the pocket or pleasure to the body. 


May they be forgiven, for they know 
not what they do. But the same white- 
wash cannot be applied to a Catholic, 
one who undoubtedly received instruc- 
tions in such matters, one who certainly 
had and should have the grace of God 
which is the enlightenment of the reason 
and the strengthening of the will. 


3. The key to the cause celebré of 
Jennifer Jones can be found, we believe, 
in a paragraph written by one of the 
Hollywood gossips a few weeks ago. 
This is the paragraph as taken from the 
daily paper: “Jennifer Jones’ birthday 
was two Sundays ago. And she had her 
horoscope told by a well-known lady 
of the craft in New York. According 
to Jenny’s horoscope, she has an excel- 
lent chance of winning the Academy 
Award for her ‘Portrait of Jenny’.” Aside 
from the fact that Jenny did not win 
the award, superstition is a vice not 
practiced either by practical Catholics 
or by sensible non-Catholics. Coinci- 
dence is not the result of the conjunction 
of the stars or the position of the con- 
stellations. Science will uphold this 
allegation. If science is not enough for 
the unscientifically-minded, then the 
first Commandment should suffice. Jen- 
nifer Jones might well review the cate- 
chism on the chapter that deals with the 
prerogatives of God. She might find 
a word or two there about astrology. 
Perhaps being a Star in the movies has 
confused her as to the purpose and 
meaning of the stars in the skies. 

We have no intention of maligning 
or injuring Miss Jennifer Jones in the 
observations of this article, or of being 
uncharitable in any way at all. But 
we have a flock too, even as she has a 
flock. It is our bounden duty to pro- 
tect our flock, especially from the ex- 
ample of others who in some matters 
are held up as models. Our Lord said 
that we were to beware of false 
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prophets. False prophets are not only 
those who preach falsehoods, but also 
those who live falsehoods as though they 
were not falsehoods at all. We call 
upon all Catholics to pray for this be- 
nighted and misled young lady that 
she may see fit to use her many talents 
in ways that will lead her followers to 
the fulfillment of their final end rather 
than to the loss of it. We ourselves do 
and shall pray for her. We shall do 
anything in our power to bring her to 
a realization of the tremendous power 
she has for effecting good. But Our 
Lord Himself would have been able 
to do nothing for the woman at the 
well who was married six or seven times 
if that woman had not given an ex- 
pression of sorrow for her past, imple- 
menting that sorrow with a resolution 
for the future. 

At the same time we feel obligated 
to warn our Catholic people against 
patronizing Jennifer Jones publicly un- 
til such time as she removes the evil 
from her actions and her acting. Would 
mothers and fathers allow their chil- 


dren to frequent a theatre if the purpose 
of that theatre was to force down the 
throats of the children lethal doses of 
poison? Would the parents themselves 
go to such a theatre? Common sense 
would keep them and their families far 
away from so dangerous a place. Let 
common sense be their guide, then, in 
the case of Jennifer Jones. She is forc- 
ing poison down into the souls of those 
who go to “Duel in the Sun,” or who 
imitate the example of her life. Perhaps 
the only way to lead her from the path 
that she has chosen to follow is by stay- 
ing away in large numbers from her pic- 
tures. This is not a punishment for 
her. Who are we to punish any man for 
what he does? God will take care of 
that in His own good time if a reforma- 
tion is not accomplished before the 
final hour. We do what we do for our 
own good and for the good of the one 
who has forgotten so completely the 
force of bad example. May Miss 
Jennifer Jones in all simplicity return 
to her faith in which alone she shall 
find her eventual greatness. 


How to See Ghosts 


Vincent Starrett, in his entertaining book column in the Chicago Tribune, quotes 
an interesting recipe for ghosts which, he says, may be useful to amateurs 
anxious to investigate psychological phenomena: 

“Lobster salad, eaten after midnight: one ordinary ghost, with chains. 

“Two Welsh rarebits and a mince pie: one mysterious gray lady, emitting groans. 

“Cold roast pork, mixed pickles, and strong tea, taken immediately before 
retiring: A genuine family spectre, carrying head under arm. 

“Portion of cake, result of wife’s first attempt at baking: a troupe of fear- 
some, bloodstained, hobgoblins, with blue lights shining out of empty eyesockets.” 


Great Expectations 


A new parish priest sometimes finds that his parishioners expect him to have 

the strength of an eagle, 
the grace of a swan, 
the gentleness of a dove, 
the friendliness of a sparrow, 
the night hours of an owl. 

Unfortunately, he somtimes also finds that they expect him to live on 
the food of a canary. 
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Know Y our Church Series: (4) 


The Pope’s Family 


The meaning of the titles, “‘protonotary,” “domestic prelate,” “papal 
chamberlain,” etc., so little known to many Catholics, is here explained. 


]. Schaefer 


IN Vatican Palace, Rome, there dwells 
a lonely man. His is the loneliness of 
great and heavy responsibility. He is 
surrounded by a group of official ad- 
visers, the Sacred College of Cardinals. 
Specialists in every field of ecclesiastical 
science and law, called members of the 
Roman Curia, assume the greater part 
of the tremendous volume of his corre- 
spondence and decisions. But advised 
and aided though he is, Pius XII is the 
loneliest man on earth. Alone he stands 
responsible before God for the govern- 
ment of God’s visible Church, for lead- 
ing to salvation more than three hun- 
dred millions of souls, and for the work 
of preaching the Gospel to all nations. 

But in another sense this man of the 
Vatican enjoys the most enviable posi- 
tion in the world. He is not only the 
most respected, but the most beloved 
of men. He is more than Pope. He is 
Holy Father. Catholics are not merely 
his subjects, but his children. The 
Church is more than a vast, world-wide 
organization. It is a home. Through 
the centuries the Popes have infused a 
family spirit into the external splendor 
and dignity of the Vatican. They have 
gathered about themselves a_ special 
group of intimates, ecclesiastics and lay- 
men, known as members of the papal 
family. The majority of these digni- 
taries live in Rome and are engaged in 
the personal service of the Holy Father. 
Many, however, are scattered through- 
out the world, and enjoy only an 
honorary position in the papal family. 
But whether at home or away from 


home, they offer perpetual evidence that 
the Church has a family heart as well 
as a ruling head. Together with other 
prominent clerics and laymen, these 
members of the papal family, when as- 
sisting or accompanying the Holy 
Father at sacred functions, are known 
as members of the papal chapel. 

Heading the members of the papal 
household are two Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church, called the Pala- 
tine Cardinals. They are the Cardinal 
Secretary of State and the Cardinal 
Datary, heads of two branches of the 
Roman Curia, which was described in 
a previous article of this series (April 
1946). Ranking next to the Palatine 
Cardinals are four dignitaries of the 
Church, the Palatine Prelates. The 
title, prelate, was originally given only 
to those who exercised authority over 
the Church, such as the Pope, arch- 
bishops and bishops; but today it is 
also given to ecclesiastical members of 
the papal household who enjoy no juris- 
diction, but only a superiority of rank 
over other clerics. All prelates wear a 
distinctive purple garb. 

The four Palatine prelates are the 
Majordomo, the Master of the Aposto- 
lic Camera, the Auditor of His Holiness 
and the Master of the Apostolic Palace. 
The Majordomo, providing for all the 
material needs of the Vatican, is in im- 
mediate charge over the papal house- 
hold and acts as its chief steward. 
During a vacancy of the Holy See he 
occupies a place of special importance, 
for he governs the conclave of Cardinals 
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electing the new Pope. The Master of 
the . Apostolic Camera (one of the 
offices of the Curia) superintends the 
daily life of the Pope, especially his 
private and public audiences, during 
which he accompanies the Holy Father. 
The Auditor of His Holiness is usually 
the secretary of the supreme court of 
justice of the Church, the Apostolic 
Signatura. The Master of the Apostolic 
Palace is the official theologian of the 
Holy See. The title was first conferred 
on Saint Dominic by Pope Honorius III 
in 1216. Since that time the office has 
always been held by a member of the 
Dominican Order. As the theological 
adviser of the Holy Father he is received 
in audience by the Pope on specified 
days, grants the imprimatur to books 
published in Rome and supervises ser- 
mons preached in the Vatican chapels. 

Among the members of the papal 
family engaged in the more personal 
service of the Holy Father are a group 
of clerical and lay dignitaries known as 
“Chamberlains of the Holy See.” The 
first five of these are clerics to whom 
are assigned definite duties in the service 
of the Holy See. They are the Private 
Almoner, who, with his staff of assist- 
ants, is in charge of the distribution of 
papal charity; the Secretary of Briefs 
to Princes, charged with the drawing 
up of documents addressed by His Holi- 
ness to the heads of governments; the 
Secretary of the Cypher, who tends to 
correspondence of the Holy See in 
code; the Regent of the Datary, the 
immediate head of the office of that 
name in the Curia; and the Secretary 
for Latin Letters, who draws up and 
writes in Latin all letters other than 
those addressed to heads of govern- 
ments. These five chamberlains are 
officially known as being “equivalent to 
prelates”. 


A further group of private chamber- 
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lains, said to be in the “ordinary serv- 
ice’ of the Holy Father, are engaged in 
a more intimate and personal service in 
the papal household. This group is 
composed of both clerical and lay 
chamberlains. The cup-bearer, or pin- 
cerna, is in charge of the table of the 
Holy Father. The Secretary of the 
Embassy tends to relations between the 
Pope and prominent dignitaries of other 
countries visiting Rome. The vestiar- 
ius, always a cleric, cares for the papal 
wardrobe and among his duties is that 
of bearing the “red-hat” to newly ap- 
pointed Cardinals. Among the clerical 
chamberlains might also be numbered 
the Papal Sacristan. Always a member 
of the Augustinian Order, he super- 
vises all papal sacred functions and has 
under his care a great number of docu- 
ments and relics of the Saints, which are 
kept in a special chapel. The lay- 
chamberlains of this group are members 
of noble Roman families. They exer- 
cise special functions in the service of 
the Holy See, and possess such honorary 
titles as Grand Master of the Sacred 
Hospice, Quartermaster of the Apostolic 
Palace and Gardens, Grand Equerry 
and General Superintendent of Posts. 


Among the closest intimates of the 
Holy Father are the clerics known as 
“prelates of the home of His Holiness”. 
In their number are included the Car- 
dinals of the Holy Roman Church, the 
patriarchs, archbishops and bishops, the 
apostolic protonotaries, the voters and 
referendaries (or defenders) of the 
Apostolic Signatura, the auditors of the 
Holy Roman Rota, the clerics of the 
Apostolic Camera, and the domestic 
prelates. Several of these groups of 
prelates deserve special attention here 
both because of their position in the 
papal family and their interest to Amer- 
ican Catholics. 


The patriarchs and a number of arch- 
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bishops and bishops enjoy a special 
position of honor in the papal household. 
They are honored by the title and privi- 
leges of “Assistants at the Papal 
Throne” and are appointed for their 
lifetime by the Holy Father himself. 
Their functions are principally of an 
honorary nature. By virtue of their 
office they are granted special prece- 
dence at papal ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
Two of them must always be in atten- 
dance upon the Pope at pontifical func- 
tions. According to the latest records 
available, 17 American archbishops and 
bishops are “Assistants at the Papal 
Throne.” 

There are four classes of apostolic 
protonotaries: the participating, or 
active, protonotaries; supernumerary 
protonotaries; protonotaries ‘similar to’ 
(ad instar) participators; and titular, 
or honorary, protonotaries. Said to have 
been established by Pope St. Clement, 
the successor of St. Peter, for gathering 
and recording the deeds of the martyrs, 
they form the most ancient group of 
prelates in the Church. From their 
foundation the apostolic protonotaries 
have been the official notaries of the 
Holy See, drawing up all official docu- 
ments. Only the first class, however, 
the participating protonotaries, actively 
perform this important function, the 
title being conferred on those of the 
other three classes because of long- 
standing custom or as a special honor. 

The participating protonotaries are 
seven in number and form what is 
known as a “college” or corporate body. 
Besides drawing up the official docu- 
ments of the Holy See, they enjoy a 
great number of other privileges and at 
pontifical ceremonies rank immediately 
after the bishop assistants at the papal 
throne. They are subject only to the 
jurisdiction of the Holy Father himself. 
In much the same manner as bishops, 


they may pontificate at Holy Mass in 
the city of Rome, and in other dioceses 
with the permission. of the bishop. On 
these occasions the protonotaries wear 
a mitre and the pectoral cross, but are 
forbidden the use of the crozier and 
throne, the symbols of episcopal juris- 
diction. At liturgical functions and on 
all other occasions they wear a distinc- 
tive garb which will be described later. 


The “supernumerary” protonotaries 
enjoy their position and privileges by 
virtue of their appointment as canons 
of the patriarchal basilicas of St. John 
Lateran, St. Peter, and St. Mary Major 
in Rome, and certain other churches 
outside Rome. They are not, however, 
numbered among the prelates of the 
papal household, or “Domestic Pre- 
lates” until they have received a ponti- 
fical brief of their appointment, and at 
a special ceremony made a profession 
of faith and taken an oath of fidelity 
before the dean of the apostolic protono- 
taries or his representative. After this 
ceremony, like the participating pro- 
tonotaries, they may pontificate at 
liturgical functions, wear a mitre and 
pectoral cross, and wear the grab of a 
prelate of the Church. 


Ad instar protonotaries receive their 
appointment by a special papal brief. 
Their office is a purely honorary one and 
the privileges attached to it are much 
the same as those of the ‘supernumer- 
ary’ protonotaries. The only apostolic 
protonotaries in the United States be- 
long to this class. Of the 566 ad instar 
protonotaries dispersed in dioceses 
throughout the world in December 1946, 
67 were Americans. On certain days, 
determined by the bishop of the diocese, 
the ad instar protonotaries may ponti- 
ficate at Holy Mass in their own parish 
churches and use the mitre and pectoral 
cross. 

The fourth class of apostolic protono- 
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taries is a little known dignity in the 


Church today. It is that of the titular, 
or honorary protonotaries. Better known 
as ‘black’ protonotaries, since they are 
not permitted the use of the title or 
garb of prelates of the papal household, 
they may receive their appointment 
from the Holy See, papal nuncios, or 
participating rotonotaries. To this 
class of protonotaries all vicars-general 
of dioceses belong by virtue of their 
office. 


The title “domestic prelate” is proper 
to all members of the home of His Holi- 
ness, but it is commonly applied to a 
specially determined group of prelates. 
Receiving their title by a special papal 
brief these “domestic prelates” are en- 
titled to the use of the insignia of their 
office in all parts of the world. The 
appointment is usually given at the 
suggestion of bishops as a reward to 
priests who have performed extraordi- 
nary services in their dioceses. Their 
number has been greatly increased by 
recent Popes. In December 1946, there 
were 2,960 domestic prelates in dioceses 
throughout the world, 947 of these in 
the United States. Their title of address 
is “Right Reverend Monsignor”’. 

The official or ‘choir’ dress of the pre- 
lates of the home of His Holiness is a 
very colorful one. Their cassock is of 
purple silk or fine broadcloth with red 
trimmings. A train is attached to its 
back, but it is never let down. The cas- 
sock is usually bound at the waist by 
a purple cincture. The ordinary, or 
“house” cassock of these prelates, is 
known as the “pianine” dress from Pope 
Pius IX who authorized its use. It con- 
sists of a black cassock trimmed and 
lined with red silk. Over the cassock, 
at solemn and sacred functions, all these 
prelates save titular protonotaries wear 
the rochet. The rochet is a close-fitting 
linen garment, similar to the surplice, 


with tight sleeves extending to the wrist. 
It is ornamented with lace at the 
shoulders, the extremities of the sleeves 
and at the bottom. Under the lace and 
visible through it at the shoulders and 
sleeves is a lining of red. When worn 
by an apostolic protonotary or domestic 
prelate, the rochet may never be un- 
covered, for thus worn it is a symbol of 
episcopal jurisdiction. As a sign of 
their lack of jurisdiction and of their 
distinguished prelacy the non-episcopal 
members of the papal household wear 
the mantelletta or “short mantle” over 
the rochet ; for this reason these prelates 
are officially known as “prelates with 
the mantelletta”. The mantelletta is a 
long sleeveless garment of a purple 
color with red trimmings, reaching al- 
most to the knees and fastened at the 
neck with a hook. Two vertical slits 
permit the insertion of the wearer’s 
arms. The biretta worn by the prelates 
of the home of His Holiness is black in 
color and may be ornamented by a red 
tuft or pompon. 


Another class of members of the papal 
family is a further group of private 
chamberlains of the Holy See, commonly 
known as “papal chamberlains”. Their 
functions are purely honorary. They 
are divided into various classes, accord- 
ing as they are members of the clergy or 
laity, dwelling within or outside of 
Rome, and according to their functions 
at the papal court. The ecclesiastical 
chamberlains wear, for their official or 
“choir” dress, a cassock of purple. It 
differs from that of the prelates “with 
the mantelletta” in that it is without 
train or trimmings. They are not per- 
mitted the use of the rochet and wear 
over their cassock a long purple mantle 
reaching to the feet and called the man- 
tellone. Hence they are officially known 
as “prelates with the mantellone.” The 
ordinary cassock of the ecclesiastical 
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chamberlains is black with purple trim- 
mings. These chamberlains are appoint- 
ed only for the lifetime of the reigning 
Pope; but the new Pontiff readily re- 
appoints them or elevates them to the 
dignity of domestic prelates. The num- 
ber of ecclesiastical papal chamberlains 
has likewise been greatly increased by 
recent Popes; in December, 1946, there 
were 2,410 priests so honored dispersed 
through the dioceses of the world, 254 
of these in the United States. They are 


addressed as “Very Reverend Mon- 
signor.” 


The lay papal chamberlains are call- 
ed ‘chamberlains with cape and sword’ 
from their full dress uniform of cape 
and cross-hilted sword. Their undress 
uniform consists of a black frock-coat 
and chain. Five chamberlains are in 
constant attendance in the antechamber 
of the Vatican palace and are assisted 
by others known as ‘supernumerary’ 
chamberlains. At the end of each week 
the Pope receives in audience those who 
had been in attendance during the pre- 
ceding week. Formerly only members 


of noble families received the appoint- 
ment as papal chamberlains, but in more 
recent years the distinction has been 
granted to many other distinguished 
Catholic laymen. Up to December, 
1946, 23 living American Catholics had 
been so honored by the Holy Father. 


A number of other personages, both 
clerics and laymen, complete the papal 
household. Among them are the private 
and secret chaplains, several of whom 
assist the Holy Father daily at his pri- 
vate Mass; others of their number re- 
ceive the title as an honor and may re- 
side outside the city of Rome. The 
Apostolic preacher, always a Capuchin 
monk, preaches the Advent and Lenten 
sermons before the pontifical court and 
His Holiness. ‘The Confessor of the 
pontifical household is always a mem- 
ber of the Servites of Mary, though the 
Pope himself chooses his own confessor. 
Finally in attendance upon the Pope 
are his personal physician and pharm- 
acist and a number of valets and ushers, 
the final two groups wearing a specially 
designed costume. 


One or the Other 


General Phil Sheridan, the famous Catholic hero of the Civil War, was fond 
of relating the following incident as the funniest occurence among the men 
whom he had led. As he told the story, he was passing by a group of his 
men one day in camp and stopped to watch an Irish trooper attempting to ride 
a balky mule, to the great enjoyment of his fellows. 

The animal, in bucking and leaping about, in some strange fashion got its 
hind foot caught in the stirrup. When the Irish soldier looked down and saw 
what had happened, his remark was this: 

“Well, if you intend to get on, I’m getting off.” 


Portrait of Shame 


A certain poor artist was commissioned by a wealthy man to paint his 
portrait, but the rich man took advantage of the fact that the artist was poor 
and unknown and offered him only a very small sum for his work. 

The artist had to accept, but had his revenge in this way: When the portrait 
was finished, it showed only the back of the sitter’s head. 

“What kind of a picture do you call that!” angrily cried the merchant, 
upon being shown the finished product. 

“Well,” returned the artist, “I thought a man who offered me as little as 
you did for painting your portrait would be ashamed to show his face.” 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (7) 


- E. A. Mangan 


The End of the World 


Problem: Recently many questions have been asked concerning a matter which 
has always engaged the interest of people. Perhaps because of the dire forebodings 
men have spoken and written since the atom bomb appeared, many are again 
asking what we know from the Bible, if anything, about the end of the world, how 
soon it will come, and other similar questions. 


Answer: The inquiry is not one of mere curiosity. Our Savior spoke about it, 
St. Paul wrote of it several times in his letters, and the Church has some teaching 
concerning it. When it will come no one knows, and no one will ever be able to 
calculate with anything approaching certitude the date or the approximate time 
of the dissolution of the world. Such is the conclusion we must draw from the 
clear statements of Our Lord that the Father has reserved this secret to Himself 
and that the end will come like a flash of lightning, or, as St. Paul puts it, “in 
the twinkling of an eye”. 


St. Paul also clearly states what Our Lord intimates, that there will be people 
living when the end comes and they will be taken by surprise while going about 
their ordinary business. The great Apostle of the Gentiles says clearly in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians (Chapter 15, verse 51): “Behold I tell you a mystery. 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed;” that is, not all people will 
die before the end, but all will be changed so that their bodies will be incor- 
ruptible. This is the Greek text which all authorities agree should be substituted 
for the Latin from which our English is taken. . 


That the end of the world is still a long time from the present age seems to 
be the logical conclusion we should derive from another clear revelation from 
God given us by St. Paul. In his letter to the Romans, in chapter eleven, the saint 
tells us that before the end of the world comes, the Jews must come back to 
God and acknowledge Christ, thus becoming the recipients of the beautiful 
promises made them by God, centuries before the coming of Our Lord into the 
world. 


In the teaching concerning the actual accomplishing of the dissolution of our 
present world, God seems to have indicated quite clearly that He will do this 
directly in some way, and that He will not leave it to man to destroy the pres- 
ent world. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives (4) 


Break With Revenge 


The passion of revenge is one of the most violent and destructive of 
all human passions. One who overcomes its fury easily becomes a 


saint. 


° H. J]. O’Connell 


ON a bright spring day in the year 
1003, a group of horsemen could be 
seen riding from the castle of Petroio 
in Northern Italy toward the city of 
Florence, not quite ten miles away. 
They were armed; for those were violent 
and disordered times, when the law 
afforded little assurance of safety, and 
a man’s own sword and shield were his 
best protection. At the head of the 
party proudly rode a young man, whose 
tall, strong body, seated lightly in the 
saddle, and large muscular hands, rest- 
ing on his sword hilt, boded ill for any 
enemy who might cross his path. 


John: Gualbert, leader of the group, 
was just eighteen years old that spring 
morning in 1003. Scion of a noble 
house, he had the same fierce loyalty to 
kindred and pride of race that so often 
gave rise to the turbulent quarrels and 
family feuds which, in the course of 
history, have reddened the soil of Italy 
with the blood of so many of her sons. 


On this day, his southern blood was 
on fire and dark thoughts of revenge 
were filling his young mind. His only 
brother, Hugh, had recently been am- 
bushed and brutally slain because of a 
dispute over a certain inheritance. 
Brooding as he rode along, John reflect- 
ed how, as a result of this cruel and 
treacherous crime, his brother now lay 
dead in the grave, while his father and 
mother bitterly bewailed their lost son. 
As a soldier and a man of honor, the 
young knight felt impelled to right the 


grievous wrong done to his house. There 
was danger, too, that the murderer 
would not stop with the death of only 
one member of the family; but might 
try to take the life of the remaining 
son, and perhaps even of the father. 
The man must be brought to justice, 
and John Gualbert’s own bright sword 
would be both judge and executioner. 


John was not naturally of a bitter 
or revengeful disposition. He had a 
gay, frank, impulsive temperament, 
which was little inclined to stratagems 
and to sinister plotting. All his early 
biographers state that he was of a kind- 
ly nature and of gracious behavior. He 
possessed, too, that deep, strong faith, 
which, however often it may be ob- 
scured by yielding to passion, never 
seems to die completely in the children 
of Catholic lands. Especially was he 
devoted to the Passion of Christ. The 
great example of love and courage given 
by the Son of God upon the heights of 
Calvary awakened in John’s ardent, 
generous, young heart a true admiration 
and an answering love. The seeds of 
future holiness were already present 
in his noble young soul, and needed 
only the warmth of grace to make them 
flower. 


Left to himself, he might, even after 
his brother’s death, have yielded to the 
Christian law of mercy and forgiveness. 
However, his father, Gualbert, used all 
his influence to arouse in his son’s heart 
the desire for revenge. Passionately he 
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represented his own grief and the afflic- 
tion of the dead boy’s mother. He re- 
minded John of the injustice and treach- 
ery of the murder, of the brutal manner 
of the crime. Nor did he fail to point 
out that both their own lives were now 
in danger, and that the enemy might 
bring further sorrow to the family by 
another similar deed. Not one of them, 
he stated, could ever walk in peace, or 
hold his head high again, if the man 
who had killed Hugh went unpunished. 
These persuasions were not without 
effect on the young man’s mind and 
heart. Gradually, the passion of the 
father woke its echo in the son. To- 
gether with other members of his kin- 
dred, he entered into a plot to kill the 
murderer, and they watched for an 
opportunity of executing their design. 

The news of the conspiracy against 
him reached the murderer, and brought 
the shadow of constant fear into his life. 
He kept himself continually on guard, 
proceeding, when it was necessary to go 
out of his house, by unfrequented ways, 
lest he encounter his enemies. However, 
it was impossible for him to evade for 
very long the vigilance of John Gualbert 
and his companions. They learned that 
he often passed along a certain narrow 
path on the outskirts of the city. With- 
out saying anything to his father, John, 
accompanied by his armor-bearer and 
several companions, had sallied forth 
on this particular day to meet him. It 
was Good Friday morning; but the 
thoughts of the young knight were not 
on the great Sacrifice of Calvary. He 
brooded only on the wrong that had 
been done his family, and was deter- 
mined that this would be the day of 
his revenge. 

Not far from the old monastery of 
San Miniato, John and his party came 
upon the man they were seeking. Face 
to face, in a path too narrow for escape, 
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they met. At the sight of the man who 
had killed his brother, all the stored-up 
hatred of months, all the bitter anger 


carefully nursed by his father, rose to 


a climax in John’s heart. With a shout 
of rage, he drew his sword and advanced 
toward his enemy. Behind him followed 
his companions, ready, if need be, to 
take their part in the fray. 

The unexpected vision of the tall 
young knight thundering down upon 
him, with drawn sword and hate gleam- 
ing in his eyes, drove all courage and 
all thought of resistance from the mur- 
derer’s heart. Pale with fear, he threw 
himself from his horse, and knelt in the 
dust of the road. Extending his arms 
wide in the form of a cross, he begged 
pitifully: “For the love of Christ, Who 
died today upon the cross, spare my 
life!” 

The sight of the cross, outlined by 
the trembling arms of the man before 
him, and the remembrance of the 
Savior, Who on the first Good Friday 
begged the forgiveness of the .Father 
even for His executioners, struck John 
Gualbert like a hammer-blow, and 
awakened every noble sentiment in his 
young heart. This was one of those 
tremendous moments in which the 
course of a life for good or for evil is 
decided. God had His own plans for 
this youthful knight, and poured a 
torrent of grace into his soul at this 
decisive moment. 


For an instant, John hesitated, hatred 
battling grace within him. But grace 
won the day. Sheathing his sword, he 
said to his brother’s slayer: “Arise, my 
friend, I pardon you with all my heart 
for love of Him Who died on this day 
for love of us!’ Hardly believing his 
ears, the trembling man raised his eyes, 
and saw in-John Gualbert’s face signs 
of the remarkable transformation that 
had taken place within his soul. He 
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tried to rise from his knees; but he was 
so overcome by his nearness to death, 
and the unexpected reprieve granted to 
him, that his limbs would scarcely sup- 
port his body. As he saw his former 
enemy approach, a quiver of terror once 
more ran through him. However, it was 
not in anger, but in love that John 
came, threw his arms about him, and 
gave him the kiss of peace, bidding him 
to go on his way without further fear. 

Dazed himself by the suddenness of 
the work of grace within his soul, and 
by the overpowering emotion that had 
followed his heroic act of forgiveness, 
John Gualbert mounted his horse and 
proceeded slowly along the road. The 
astounded men-at-arms fell in line be- 
hind him, not knowing what to make of 
their young master’s conduct. Find- 
ing himself close to the Church of San 
Miniato, John entered and knelt ab- 
sorbed in prayer, thanking God fer- 
vently that His grace had intervened 
and not allowed his hands to be stained 
with the blood of his enemy. Above 
the altar at which he knelt, was a huge 
crucifix of wood. Suddenly to the 
young man’s amazement, the head of 


the crucifix moved, as though it were 
a living figure, and graciously bowed to 
him. It was Christ’s gesture of thanks 
to the knight for having spared his 


enemy out of the reverence for the 
Cross. 


This startling miracle perfected the 
work of grace in John Gualbert’s heart. 
His whole being was now absorbed in 
God. His only desire was to give him- 
self entirely to the divine service. The 
life of a soldier no longer held any 
attraction for him. For he had come 
to realize all too well the danger to 
one’s soul which it involved. Leaving 
the church, he hastened to the mon- 
astery of San Miniato, and asked to be 
received at once among the monks. 
John, the Florentine knight, had be- 
come the soldier of Christ, and entered 
the lists for the great warfare of the 
spirit. With the same courage and gen- 
erosity that had marked his early life, 
he went on to become a great saint, the 
founder of the Order of Vallambrosa, 
and one of the great defenders of the 
Catholic Church in the troubled, anxious 
times of the eleventh century. 


Revised Versions 


The Lord’s Prayer is the most perfect of all prayers, but it has had to with- 
stand a great deal of mumbling and confusion, especially from children trying to 
learn it from poor enunciators or from muttering crowds. 

One little boy was heard to pray: “Harold be thy name.” 

Another begged: “Give us this day our jelly bread.” 

A New York child earnestly petitioned: “Lead us not into Penn Station.” 

A three-year old was heard lisping: “Forgive us our Christmasses,” and ending 


up with a flourish: “Our Men!” 


How to Win Movie Awards 


A letter-writer to Time commented recently on the motion picture awards for 


excellence of the past two years: 


Anne Baxter won an award for the best supporting drunk. 

Frederic March was awarded as the best drunken leading actor. 

A year ago Ray Milland won an award for being an all-out drunk. 

This year Olivia de Havilland was granted an award for being the outstanding 


illegitimate mother of the year. 


Comment: Virtue is having a tough time of it in the movies. 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On the Nearness of God 


A sick or disabled person will not find great comfort in his faith unless he per- 
mits his mind to follow it through to its logical, practical conclusions. One of the 
conclusions that warms the heart and gives strength to the soul is the fact that 
the true God is never absent from the sick room; though unseen, He is always 
present to the sufferer, always concerned about him, and always ready with special 
graces for special needs. 


The universal presence of God is one of those undeniable truths that are easily 
forgotten and neglected. It is undeniable, because both reason and revelation make 
it clear. Reason assures us that the omnipotent and infinite God who created a 
world out of nothing must remain present in that world, because if He were 
absent from any part of it He would not be infinite, and because His power is 
everywhere necessary to keep things from falling back into the nothingness from 
which He drew them. Revelation particularizes this truth in reference to every 
human being, through these words of Jeremiah’s as well as through many others: 
“Am I, think ye, a God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar off? Shall a 
man be hid in secret places and I not see him? saith the Lord. Do I not fill 
heaven and earth? saith the Lord.” 


The truth that no man “can be hid in secret places where God shall not see 
him” is one that should be cultivated into a conviction in the soul of every shut-in. 
The material things around him should remind him of God’s nearness. The cotton 
or woolen bed-clothing he uses came from God’s creative hand, in the form of 
plants and animals made subject to man; the wood of the floor, the iron of 
the bedstead, the chain and beads of his rosary, can all lead the mind back to 
God because all these materials came originally from God, have only been molded 
into different shapes and forms by man, and need God to hold them in being for 
man. 


Above all, the reality of grace in his soul should make thoughts of God’s pres- 
ence easy to the shut-in. “If any man love me,” said Christ, “and keep my word, 
my Father will love him and we will come to him and make our abode with him.” 
Thus God is not only around him, or near him, but actually within him, and the 
remembrance of this wonderful promise should provide strong comfort in loneli- 
ness and constant inspiration to that conversation with God which is the es- 
sence of prayer. 
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Portrait of Christ (7) 


Christ and His Enemies 


Judas and Peter, Annas and Caiphas, all bring out new facets in the 


character of Christ. 


R. J. Miller 


FOR a time during Our Lord’s passion, 
St. Peter must also be numbered among 
His enemies. The rash boasting at the 
Last Supper: “Even if every one else 
deserts you, I will never ‘desert you; 
I am ready to go to prison and to death 
with you,” may be taken as the voice 
of his generous heart, meant in all sin- 
cerity. But when it came to the test, 
he slept in the garden after His Master 
had begged him to stay awake with 
Him and pray; (poor Peter—always 
asleep at the big moments in his life 
—at the Transfiguration on Mount 
Thabor, and now in the Garden!) and 
in the courtyard of the high priest, he 
cursed and swore that he had never 
known Jesus Christ. 

It throws light on the personality of 
Christ to compare His attitude towards 
Peter with that which He showed to 
Judas Iscariot. 

To both He was a friend helpless be- 
fore the faithlessness of His friend. 
He refused to draw on His divine re- 
sources of power and persuasion in order 
to dazzle them into a change of heart. 
He was dependent upon them. He 
appealed to their friendship for fidelity; 
and the result of His appeal depended 
rather on the choice of their human 
wills than on the power of His divin- 
ity. He is still the same (it may 
be added here) in his attitude to- 
wards His friends and enemies in the 
world today. He forces Himself on 
no one. His appeal is the one supreme 
appeal to reason. No mob psychology, 
no showmanship, no wizardry,.no carry- 


ing off individuals or crowds in spite 
of themselves and their better judg- 
ment; no masterful overwhelming of 
His friends, is to be found in the method 
He follows today. He is to the modern 
man and woman what He was to Peter 
and Judas, helpless before their perfidy 
if they choose to be false. 


He presents His claims, the evidence 
of His miracles, His truth, His sinless- 
ness, His divine love and compassion— 
and then waits with reverence for the 
decision of human freedom. What a 
picture! God Almighty a suppliant 
before the marvel and the gigantic 
power of human free will! Allowing 
Himself to be rejected, and accepting 
rejection, if His creature so decides! 
The rejection, of course, will redound 
to the tragic misfortune of the free man 
and woman who choose to reject Christ, 
for in refusing Christ, one must accept 
anti-Christ and chaos. But be the 
choice what it may, and let it bring 
what it will, — sin, death, war, destruc- 
tion, everlasting hell fire—God Almighty 
still respects the decisions of human 
freedom so profoundly that He will not 
violate its nature by forcing it to a 
choice that is anything but free. 


So Judas gives Him the traitor’s kiss. 
He does not call on the twelve legions 
of angels to smite the traitor down to 
destruction, or dazzle and raise him 
to conversion, but only asks gently, 
humbly, sadly: “Friend, what have you 
come to? Judas, would you betray the 
Human Being with a kiss?” And when 
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Peter swears he never knew Jesus of 
Nazareth, he was not cast down with 
a blinding flash of heavenly glory, but 
“the Lord, turning, looked on Peter.” 
The rest of the story, the whole turn 
of the plot, was theirs, not His, to write; 
and they wrote it. “And Judas went 
and hanged himself with a halter;” “and 
Peter going out, wept bitterly.” 

Such was Our Lord with Judas and 
Peter; a friend betrayed and denied. 
In the courts of Annas and Caiphas, 
however, He was, in a sense, a different 
person altogether. Where He had been 
gentle, intimate, friendly, with Judas 
and Peter, He became before Annas and 
Caiphas the prisoner of peerless poise, 
the inflexible witness to the truth, the 
divine Son of the Most High God. 


The troop of soldiers led Him first to 
Annas, father-in-law of Caiphas, the 
actual high priest. Annas was the power 
behind the throne in Jewish politics, or 
what we should call today “the boss” 
of the Jewish political machine. Rich, 
crafty, powerful and vengeful, he had 
been high priest himself fifteen years 
before, until he was deposed by the 
Roman governor. But his influence 
could not be broken, and he managed 
to control the office by installing four 
sons and one son-in-law, Caiphas, in 
steady succession. They served as his 
puppets until he was ninety years of 
age. He was thoroughly unscrupulous 
in his methods. Though he was the un- 
official head of the Jewish religion, he 
did not even believe in life after death. 
His position, his crafty skill, and his 
genius for intrigue, had brought him 
success, and made him thoroughly 
feared by high and low among the Jew- 
ish people. As a result, he was accus- 
tomed to find those who came before 
him cringing and humbly respectful. 

Not so Jesus Christ. 

Annas began by asking Him “of His 


disciples and of His doctrine.” 

Perhaps a leer of triumphant hatred 
crossed the face of the old politician as 
he saw Jeus led into the hall. But no 
doubt he masked his feelings of gratifica- 
tion under an aspect of legal formality, 
as he asked harshly, in the tone that 
usually struck terror into the hearts of 
culprits and underlings: 

“Give us the names of all your dis- 
ciples, and tell us just what is this new 
doctrine that you have dared to preach 
against our ancient traditions.” 

It was not a question for information. 
Annas knew perfectly well the names of 
the Twelve, and exactly what Christ had 
been teaching. It was rather intended 
to browbeat and cow the prisoner, put 
Him on the defensive, force Him into 
a false position, wrest from Him some 
frightful protest or incriminating con- 
tradiction. 

But Jesus Christ refused to be cowed. 
With perfect self-possession and com- 
plete mastery of the situation, looking 
straight at Annas, He replied with 
divine defiance: 

“T have spoken openly to the world. 
I have always taught in the synagogue, 
where all the Jews meet. Nothing I 
said was in secret. Why do you ask 
me? Ask those who heard me. They 
know what I said.” 


Never was the ground taken more 
completely from under the feet of a 
false accuser than by this direct and 
fearless reply. Annas and his fellow 
judges, and the whole hostile crowd, 
were stunned into dumbfounded silence. 
But then one of the temple. servants, 
too dull-witted perhaps to realize any- 
thing of the situation except that his 
old master had suffered a humiliating 
defeat, and eager to achieve some dis- 
tinction in making it good, drew back 
and gave Jesus a blow in the face, say- 
ing: “Is that how you answer the high 
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priest?” 

Jesus staggered, perhaps, under the 
blow, but did not in the least lose His 
composure. Again came His divinely 
defiant reply: 

“Tf I have spoken wrongly, prove it 
was wrong. But if rightly, why do you 
strike me?” 

As His reply to Annas was the perfect 
answer to a fraudulent accusation, so 
this is the perfect reply to unjust vio- 
lence. “If I deserve punishment, prove 
it, since this is a court of justice; but 
if not, why strike me?” 


We have called these replies “divine” 
defiance. It is true they are so perfect 
in utterance, and meet the situation with 
such incomparable ease and mastery, 
that their very perfection might justify 
the term “divine.” But they are not 
divine in the sense that in making them 
Our Lord drew upon His divine nature 
and powers. This He could have done 
by striking the lying Annas dumb, or 
by paralyzing the arm of the servant 
who dared to raise his hand against Him. 


Rather, they were the perfect human 


answers. Our Lord met His enemies on 
their own ground wherever He found 
them throughout His life, and as a 
human being—as “the Human Being” 
—defeated them there. Here it was the 
ground of justice, of court procedure. 
Without the slightest appeal to the 
miraculous, without any revelation of 
the secrets of hearts, but solely on the 
human facts of the case, Christ, the 
Human Being, reduced His enemies to 
humiliation and defeat. 

For the case before Annas had col- 
lapsed. There really was no case to 
begin with against Jesus Christ; only 
by fraud and violence His enemies had 
striven to work up a case. They were 
completely beaten on both counts, at 
a loss for what avenue to try next. 
Then perhaps they remembered how 
they had always been worsted by their 
prisoner when it came to an argument; 
how months before they had come to 
the fearful realization that “no man 
durst ask Him any more questions;” 
so hastily now Annas ordered Him sent 
to Caiphas, his son-in-law, the official 
high priest of that year. 


Saviors of a Nation 

The government (in Holland) is an oddity in Protestant Holland’s modern 
history. Of the hundred seats in Parliament, thirty-two were won by the Katho- 
lieke Volkspartij in the first postwar elections, last May. This gave the Catholics 
first place. Holland has been Calvinist and anti-Pope ever since the soul-shaking 
Reformation divided Europe into two quarreling Christian camps. Today, the 
Dutch say that the two faiths are about equal in power, because a few post-Re- 
formation Catholic families have built themselves up into the present big party 
by having more children than the Protestants felt they could afford and because 
the Church has taken the extra mouths into the priesthood and nunneries. The 
winning Catholics were hailed by the Protestants as the “savior of our freedom” 
and a bulwark against the Communists. 

New Yorker Magazine. 


Code for Referees 


The great Jim Thorpe, in addition to his prowess as an athlete, had con- 
siderable fame as a football referee. He blew his whistle frequently, invoked 
his own rules now and then, but was always fair to the players. He was an 
intensely religious man, and once removed a player from a game for swearing. 

“What rule did I break?” the player demanded. 

Thorpe’s retort was a memorable one. “The Second Commandment!” he 
said, and the player left the field without further protest. 
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One of the large corporations of America 
is running a series of advertisements in jour- 
nals that are apt to meet the eye of the 
workingman. One of these advertisements 
bears the heading: “Look out for dust in 
your eyes.” Yet the text of this and of other 
of the propaganda pieces in the series is as 
clever a bit of dust-throwing into working- 
men’s eyes as we have seen since before the 
war. In a chatty way, the writer of the ads 
goes about “setting the workingman straight” 
on the subject of profits and wages. The 
general thesis is that “profit is the life-biood 
of business” and that “it is only the growing 
business (which means, obviously, one with 
ever bigger and better profits) that can pro- 
vide more and better jobs.” This is put in 
another form in an ad under the banner head: 
“Profits and wages are the same thing,” be- 
cause “wages are what a man gets for work- 
ing and profits are what money gets for 
working, and just as a man wouldn’t work for 
nothing, why should money?” The objective 
of the ads is to make the workingman feel 
like a heel, a destroyer of American business, 
a killer of the goose that lays golden eggs, 
if he looks at booming profits of business and 
at his own stationary wage and then lets out 
so much as a whimper of complaint that 
“he ought to get a little more.” And of 
course he should abandon all connection with 
unions because they are so_ bull-headedly 
concerned with getting better wages for their 
members, thereby endangering profits, free 
enterprise, democracy, etc. The reasoning of 
the whole series of advertisements is full of 
false assumptions and glib fallacies. Yet it 
sounds plausible enough to deceive the naive. 
The bystander asks his readers to take a 
close look at some of that reasoning. 


Here is the first quotation that requires a 
closer look: “Profits can’t be used to increase 
wages because the truth is that if all profits 
were used for that purpose wages could be 
increased in total only 4 percent, and if that 
were done investment in new equipment would 
stop, productivity would go down, and soon 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


we would be in the worst depression the world 
ever saw.” Sounds frightening, but what are 
the facts? Consider just these: 1) It is silly 
to talk about taking all the profits of busi- 
ness and pro-rating them to increase the 
wages of all job-holders. Many wage-earners 
are already receiving a living wage and more, 
especially those who hold down the more 
responsible jobs in various industries and 
those who are strongly unionized. Sure, it 
makes a good-looking argument to tell a man 
working now for $20 a week that if all the 
profits of business were added to all the 
wages paid by business, he would get as his 
share a meager 80 cents a week, and would, 
for so small a consideration, all but destroy 
his own job. But no one with any sense ever 
argued that all profits must be pro-rated to 
all wage-earners. Those who have a grasp of 
morality as it pertains to economics say only 
that there is a moral obligation on the part of 
business to use profits first to pay living wages 
to all workingmen. In some few industries all 
workingmen are paid living wages, and the 
profits of such concerns are in no danger of 
being demanded by the workers or of being 
labelled vicious by economic moralists. In other 
industries, a part of the workers receive liv- 
ing wages, and a part do not. Out of the 
profits of such concerns, enough should be 
taken to give all a living wage. For this 
purpose, neither all the profits would ordinarily 
have to be taken, nor would the raises given 
to those who have a right to a living wage 
have to be limited to 4 percent. 2) The. fright- 
ening picture of a depression to be caused by 
raising wages is without foundation, because 
the painters of that picture refuse to face or 
deliberately obscure the economic fact that 
depressions arise from the limitation of mar- 
kets, not from the limitation of profits. A cut 
in profits to bolster sub-standard wages is the 
surest, nay, the only way to insure business 
against depressions. It does absolutely no good 
to expand a business and buy ever newer and 
better equipment if at the same time the 
market for the product made by the business 
remains stationary. And markets, every tyro 
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in economics now knows, are limited by lack 
of purchasing power on the part of multitudes 
of workingmen. There is far more economic 
soundness in small profits that come from an 
expanding market than from large profits 
that come from frozen wage scales. The former 
are profits that continually reproduce them- 
selves and provide secure reasons for ex- 
panding a business; the latter usually end up 
by tiding ownership over depressions caused 
by idle plants and machines due to the satura- 
tion of the available markets. 


A second quotation from the advertisements, 
one that does not require a very close look to 
be exposed as naked paganism and material- 
ism, is the one already given: “Wages and 
profits are the same thing, the one what a 
man gets for working, the other what money 
gets for working. A man wouldn’t work for 
nothing; why should money?” The implica- 
tions of this are tremendously immoral. It is 
implied that there is nothing in human nature 
that is one whit nobler than there is in money. 
It is implied that if one man invests $1000 
of money that he doesn’t need in a business, 
and another invests only his brain, brawn and 
sweat, on which his life and that of his fam- 
ily depend, the latter must be willing to ac- 
cept a sub-standard wage rather than permit 
the former to go without his regular and 
undiminished profit. It is implied, in short, 
that money is more important than people, 
which principle represents the materialistic 
outlook that the Popes have pointed to as 
just about the basic reason for all the eco- 
nomic injustice in the world. To meet this 
very attitude, Pope Pius XI laid down the 
moral principle that business is bound in 
conscience to pay living wages before it takes 
a profit from its undertaking. This is a far 
cry from the statement that “wages and 
profits are the same thing.” 


& 

A third quotation that needs to be checked 
and challenged is this: “When profits stop, 
you and millions like you refuse to risk your 
savings any longer in that industry, progress 
and development in it stop, and production 
and jobs go down. Therefore, if you want a 
return on your savings, you’d better be sure 
that American corporations make a profit.” 
Certainly it is known to the writers of these 
advertisements that there are millions of 
Americans who do not have any savings, nay, 
who live in debt to doctors and building and 
loan associations and credit merchants most 
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of their lives. This fact has been made clear 
by the official figures released last year con- 
cerning the spread of income among American 
families. It was shown that almost 50 percent 
of American families (not individuals) live on 
less than $1500 a year, and a surprisingly 
large proportion of that number on less than 
$1000. Such people would smile ruefully if not 
bitterly, if someone said to them: “Don’t ask 
for higher wages because if you do you will 
no longer get any return on your savings.” 
What savings? they may well say. The con- 
clusion one is forced to draw from this kind 
of advertisement is that it is purely political 
propaganda, aimed at attracting the highly 
vocal support of all Americans who do have 
any savings, in order that industry may not 
have to increase the wages of those who can- 
not possibly have any savings. Those who are 
deceived by the propaganda will themselves 
suffer in the long run. They should remem- 
ber, if nobody else does, what happened to 
everybody’s small savings and investments in 
1929 when industry overexpanded while there 
were several million unemployed and many 
more million incapable of buying the products 
it had so lavishly produced. 


It is not to be a. from all this that the 
bystander is either against profits in busi- 
ness, or in favor of universal and exorbitant 
demands on the part of labor to share all 
the profits of business. He does believe and 
maintain and will continue to state the moral 
principle that living wages are more im- 
portant than profits, and, because he knows 
that no sound economic condition can exist 
that is not laid on a moral foundation, that 
profits will continue to grow out of business 
only if that moral principle is recognized. 
The other way, projected by the advertise- 
ments analyzed above, in which it is implied 
that profits are so important that no wages 
can be increased at their expense, no matter 
how low the wages or how high the profits, 
truly means insecurity and depression for 
both management and labor. At the same 
time, the bystander recognizes that working- 
men are as subject to the motivation of greed 
as anyone else; that they may exalt their de- 
mands, even after living wages and good in- 
centive pay have been contracted for, beyond 
that which is reasonable and good for busi- 
ness; and that such as these need to be shown 
that profits cannot all be doled out in wages. 
But neither of these convictions lessens the 
necessity of showing up such propaganda. 








Diminishing Returns 

A Moslem legend relates that a poor 
peasant one day visited a certain rich 
man of his village and presented him 
with a fine fat hare. The humble donor 
was treated with great kindness, and a 
soup was made of the rabbit, of which 
he was invited to partake. 

A few days later the peasant called 
again at the home of the rich man. 
Again he was well received. 

Some time afterwards several people 
came to the rich man’s house and de- 
manded hospitality. 

“Who are you?” the rich man asked. 

“We are neighbors of the man who 
gave you the hare.” 

“Oh, yes; you are welcome,” and 
they also were kindly received and en- 
tertained. 

Not long afterwards a large number 
of people suddenly appeared at the 
house, and introduced themselves as 
neighbors of the neighbors of the man 
who gave away the hare. 

The rich man with a smile led them 
into his house, seated them at his table, 
and set before each of them a cup of 
clear water. “The man has lost his 
mind,” they whispered to one another. 
But their host overheard the whispering, 
and replied: “This water, my friends, 
is the sauce of the sauce of the hare.” 


Solace at Death 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton, one of 
the original signers of the Declaration 


of Independence, all his life was a prac- 
tical Catholic. 


Catholic Anecdotes 


He lived for many years after the 
new Republic became a reality, and on 
his deathbed he made the following 
striking statement: 

“T have lived to my ninety-sixth year; 
I have enjoyed continued health; I have 
been blessed with great wealth, property, 
and most of the good things which the 
world can bestow: public approbation, 
applause and general esteem. But there 
is something I now look back upon with 
far greater satisfaction than that with 
which I regard these things.” 

While those gathered around the bed 
waited expectantly, the dying man 
paused, and tears came into his eyes as 
he said softly: 

“The thing I now look back upon 
with greatest satisfaction is that I have 
always practiced the duties of my re- 
ligion.” 


Greeting for God 

A certain good old lady had the cus- 
tom all through her life of saying 
“Praised be Jesus Christ” in moments 
of great joy or sorrow, or whenever she 
met any of her friends. 

When she lay dying, a strange worry 
came into her mind. 

“There is only one thing that troubles 
me,” she told the priest who was assist- 
ing her, “and that is what I will find 
to say when I stand before the throne of 
God.”’ 

“There is only one thing you need 
remember to say,” said the priest. “Just 
cry out ‘praised be Jesus Christ!’, and 
the whole court of heaven will answer 
you: ‘Forever and ever, Amen.’ ” 
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Love Unlimited 


The word “love” is too often con- 
sidered as having only a biological 
meaning. Talk about “love” and a great 
many people immediately think of the 
boy-and-girl relationship, of proposals, 
engagements and marriages. 

Love has a far vaster meaning than 
that. It refers preeminently to the love 
of God, i.e., to God’s love for His hu- 
man creatures and to the love they owe 
Him in return. June is not merely the 
month of brides; it is the month dedi- 
cated to the love of God for man, as 
symbolized by the Sacred Heart of the 
Redeemer, and to the love men owe to 
that Heart for all its bleeding and 
anguish and loneliness in behalf of man. 

Love also signifies the prosaic duties 
that human beings owe to one another 
in all their human relationships. Hus- 
bands are to love their wives and par- 
ents their children and children their 
parents and brothers their sisters and all 
men are to love all their neighbors as 
themselves. It might be well if, in con- 
junction with thoughts of June as the 
month of brides and the month of the 
Sacred Heart, it could be dedicated to 
love in general, inspiring people to ex- 
amine all their human relationships to 
see whether they are truly exercising the 
duties of true love. 

It is a sorry contradiction that people 
will often admit to being violently, 
wildly, blindly in love in what we call 
the biological sense, i.e., with an at- 
tractive person of the opposite sex, 
while at the same time they will be 
mean, hateful, cross, neglectful, unlov- 
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ing, towards parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, and ordinary friends and ac- 
quaintances. It is a sorrier contradic- 
tion still that they will show them- 
selves to be “madly” in love with a 
finite human being, but without a sin- 
gle sign of love towards the infinite God. 
Here is to June as the month of love— 
love unlimited, love for God, parents, 
relatives, associates, acquaintances, 
friends, love of neighbor after the fash- 
ion in which we love ourselves. 


Freedom Howls Again 


A nice little moral tempest was re- 
cently stirred up in the State of Connec- 
ticut. It is one of the two States in the 
Union (Massachusetts is the other) 
that has a law on its books forbidding 
physicians to give contraceptive advice 
or treatment. The worshippers at the 
shrine of Margaret Sanger who live in 
Connecticut have tried eleven times in 
the past 24 years to repeal the law, but 
have always failed to win enough pub- 
lic support for their cult of sterility. 

They have been at it again, and by 
the time this writing appears, the issue 
will have been settled one way or an- 
other again. This time a group of 100 
Connecticut physicians released a state- 
ment during the campaign imploring the 
public to repeal the anti-contraception 
law. When the list of signers of the 
statement was released, it was found by 
Catholic authorities that some of the 
doctors were attached to Catholic hos- 
pital staffs. They were promptly dropped 
from such staffs and told to go off and 
practice medicine or surgery elsewhere. 
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The sacked physicians immediately 
let out howls of pain in the name of 
freedom. Poor freedom was being torn 
to shreds by arbitrary Catholic hospital 
authorities. “This,” the aggrieved medi- 
cal men cried, “was a serious threat 
against the right of physicians to free 
and open speech on medical subjects.” 
They appealed to the public; they de- 
manded reparations; they were martyrs 
to a great cause. 


We hope nobody was hoodwinked by 
this appeal to spurious freedom. It was 
no more a question of freedom than is 
the law of the land penalizing murder, 
rape, and other crimes. Catholics do 
not have to build hospitals; Sisters do 
not have to sacrifice their lives and work 
for nothing to relieve pain and cure 
disease; people do not have to go to 
Catholic hospitals when they want self- 
less and heroic care in their illnesses, and 
no doctor is under any compulsion to 
walk the spotless corridors and utilize 
the thousands of dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment made available to them only 
through the sacrifices of Catholic Sis- 
ters. By the same token Catholic hos- 
pitals and Catholic Sisters have a right 
to demand that anyone who does use 
the facilities that their heroism has 
provided must adhere to the eternal 
code of morality without which there 
would not be a single Catholic hospital 
or Catholic nursing Sister in the land 
today. 


The doctors argue that the people 
want contraceptive advice, they them- 
selves want to give it, and other states 
permit the giving of contraceptive ad- 
vice. Therefore, they say, Catholic hos- 
pitals should give in to what the people 
want. The truth is that if you give in 
to what the people want on questions of 
morality you will soon be handing over 
everything in the world to the devil. 
He is the one who inspires the cry for 


freedom—freedm. from all law. The 
Sisters in Catholic hospitals are on the 
side of the good angels. No one is forced 
to stand and fight with them; neither 
may they be forced to go over to the 
side of the devil. 


Educational Bankruptcy 


It is in a mood of great pity that we 
set about commenting on an article by 
minister Harry Emerson Fosdick, first 
printed in Cosmopolitan and reprinted 
in the Readers’ Digest. The article is 
entitled “Should Your Children Be Al- 
lowed to Choose Their Own Religion?” 
The answer given by this “liberal” min- 
ister of a Christian sect is, despite its 
pleasing rhythm of words and sweet 
tolerance of mood, a perfect exposé of 
the bankruptcy into which much of the 
religion and education of today has 
fallen. 

The very title is one that could be 
set down only by a man who is far 
from the world of reality and outside 
the pale of straightforward thinking. 
Without reading a word of the article 
itself, the simple, unsophisticated reader 
will answer the question of the title by 
asking other absurd questions: Shall we 
teach our children cleanliness? eti- 
quette? obedience? elementary moral- 
ity? how to dress themselves? Shall we 
teach our children anything? For the 
thought must certainly enter the plain 
man’s mind that nothing can be said in 
favor of teaching a child anything if 
nothing, or very little, can be said for 
teaching a child the truth about re- 
ligion. 

The article itself carries out the spirit 
of absurdity that impregnates its ques- 
tioning title. The answer is disputed, 
says the writer. Some say yes and some 
say no. “No slick formula solves the 
problem.” ¢“Principles” are thus passed 
off as “slick formulas”, not worthy of 
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attention.) It is. quite clear, anyway, 
that the author leans to the second 
answer to his question. At least he 
would not have a child taught anything 
definite about religion. A few general 
notions of God, and a great many ideals 
should be, oh, so gently inculcated, and 
that principally by example. “The idea 
that such teaching need be narrow and 
bigoted, crammed down the child’s 
throat, seems to me ridiculous... . I 
happen to be a Baptist minister, but 
it never occurred to me that my obliga- 
tion to my children was to make good 
Baptists of them.” 


In those two statements are con- 
tained the principles that deprive chil- 
dren of both education and religion. The 
very word “teaching” is contradicted by 
the phrase “cramming down throats.” 
To teach means to unfold something to 
a child’s mind. If it is considered that to 
teach a child that there is one God, one 
Christ, one faith, one Church, one bap- 
tism, one moral law, amounts to “cram- 
ming something down its throat,” then 
the same may be said of teaching it that 
there is one alphabet and one multipli- 
cation table and one rule of correct read- 
ing and writing. In that case we have no 
need of schools and the profession of 
teaching should be done away with. 


That the writer of the article has no 
interest in making good Baptists of his 
children means that he has no conviction 
‘concerning the importance of his own 
religion. In that case it is understand- 
able that he has no conviction about 
what his children should learn. And it is 
equally understandable that his chil- 
dren will grow up without clear notions 


of truth or certain convictions about 
God and religion. 


The Minds Behind the News 

What newspapers can do to create 
false impressions in readers’ minds was 
evident in the treatment of labor news 
on a certain day during the month of 
March this year. On that day the prin- 
cipal New York newspapers gave 
screaming headlines to the fact that a 
strike had broken out among employees 
on the Cotton Exchange. The number 
of employees involved was 100. 

On that same day the news broke 
that the International Garment Work- 
ers’ Union had reached, without a 
strike, a collective bargaining agree- 
ment with its employers. In this agree- 
ment 80,000 workers were involved, but 
most of the New York newspapers 
buried the news on inside pages and 
gave it only a few lines. 

It is obvious that the papers wanted 
to create an impression by this playing 
up and down of news. Strike news has 
value as propaganda for those who want 
the public to think that labor does noth- 
ing but foment strikes, and to string 
along with plans to hamstring all labor 
unions. To that end even an insignifi- 
cant strike of 100 employees must be 
scareheaded. 

But the news of an amicable agree- 
ment with employers made by 80,000 
employees would be bad propaganda 
for those who want to see unions op- 
posed and destroyed. Therefore it must 
be given a position in the paper where 
few will see it, and where those who 
do see it will think little of it. 

Shall we call this impartiality? 


Bright Sayings 
“Now, Billy,” said the fond mother to her offspring; who had been exhibiting 
a streak of selfishness, “don’t you know that we have been put in this world 


to help others as much as we can?” 


“What are the others here for?” muttered Billy, entirely unconvinced. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 
Chapter VI. Heresies of the Sixth Century (Cont.) 


2. The Acoemetans: 

In this sixth century there also 
flourished a sect of monks known as 
the Acoemetans, or the Sleepless Ones. 
They received their name from the fact 
that they divided themselves into three 
groups for the uninterrupted, day and 
night, chanting of the divine praises in 
church. Although many of these monks 
acquired a reputation for learning and 


sanctity, they fell into several Nestorian 
errors. They denied a proposition which 
Pope Hormisdas had previously hesitat- 
ed to allow a group of Scythian monks 
to spread, namely, that “One of the 
Trinity became incarnate”; they like- 
wise denied that the Son of God under- 
went sufferings in His own flesh and 
that the Blessed Virgin was truly the 
mother of God. 


Chapter VII. Heresies of the Seventh Century 


1. The Mohammedan Sect: 

It was in the seventh century that 
the impious Mohammedan sect first 
made its appearance. Mohammed, the 
founder of this deadly sect, which has 
spread over the greater part, even over 
most, of the Christian world, was born 
of noble parentage in Arabia in the 
year 568. Upon the death of his father, 
an uncle established him in the‘ trade 
of a merchant. When he was 28 years 
old, a certain noble and wealthy widow, 
named Kadidsja, gave Mohammed 
charge over her affairs and later married 
him. 

Mohammed had been raised in 
idolatry. But in his leisure moments he 
now conceived the idea of changing his 
own religion and that of all Arabs (who 
were given to the service of idols), by 
spreading, as he said, the primitive re- 
ligion of Adam, Abraham, Noe, and all 
the prophets of the true God. Among 
the prophets he also numbered Jesus 
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Christ. To bolster his pretensions, he 
was in the habit of withdrawing to a 
cave at Hira, not far from Mecca, and 
claimed to have enjoyed frequent and 
familiar conversations there with the 
Archangel, St. Gabriel. 

Finally in the year 608, when he was 
40 years old, Mohammed began to claim 
to be divinely inspired and to have been 
made a prophet. At first recognized as 
such only by his wife, a few relatives 
and servants, he later received the sup- 
port of Abu-Bekr, a man of great in- 
fluence, and was consequently received 
favorably by many powerful citizens of 
Mecca. Three years later, along with 
Ali, a cousin, he gave a banquet at 
which he revealed his so-called divine 
mission to forty guests. He was greeted 
with derision, however, by all save his 
cousin. Undaunted, Mohammed made 
Ali his vicar and began to preach pub- 
licly in Mecca. At first the inhabitants 
listened to him. But when he began to 
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inveigh against their gods, the people 
sought to put him to death, and it was 
only by the authority and prudence of 
a certain Abu-Taleb that Mohammed 
survived this crisis to spread his doc- 
trine. 


When challenged to prove his divine 
mission by a miracle Mohammed would 
reply that he had not been sent by God 
to perform miracles, but to proclaim 
the truth alone. In the Koran, part of 
which he had already composed, he 
does, indeed, glory in the performance 
of one miracle (but how ridiculous a 
miracle! ): namely, that when a part of 
the moon had fallen into his gloved 
hands, he had repaired it. For this 
reason the crescent of the moon is the 
symbol of Mohammedan rule. In an- 
swer to his opponents, Mohammed also 
laid claim to the miracle of a legislator 
—namely, that his law would be ac- 
cepted in the greater part of the world. 
But how can the acceptation of a law 
which appeals to the pleasures of the 
senses rather than to reason be proof of 
a divine mission! 


Mohammed had at first declared that 
God had commanded him not to force 
men to follow his religion; but after- 
wards, when he was being persecuted by 
the inhabitants of Mecca, he claimed 
that God had commanded him to spread 
the faith by bearing arms against un- 
believers. From this time forth he did 
not cease to wage war. In a short time 
he received the support of many power- 
ful leaders of Arabian tribes, returned 
to Mecca, and made the city the seat 
of the sect. So successful was he that 
before his death all the tribes of Arabia 
had accepted his leadership. 


Mohammed’s doctrine is set forth 
in the Koran (that is, the writing, or 
Scripture). It is a mixture of precepts 
of the Jewish and Christian law and 


others which he himself invented, in- 
terspersed with many fables and ficti- 
tious revelations. He recognized Moses 
and Jesus Christ as sent by God and 
accepted many parts of our Sacred 
Scriptures, but claimed that by his law 
the Jewish and Christian law was per- 
fected and reformed—though, in mat- 
ter of fact, in many instances it disa- 
greed with both. Jews and Christians, 
he taught, could be saved even though 
they passed from one law to another. 
Infidels, however, would undergo the 
eternal punishments of hell. But those 
who believed in one God would endure 
them for only a period of time, one 
thousand years at the most. The Para- 
dise promised by Mohammed to his 
followers was one in which even beasts 
could dwell, for it affords no other 
pleasures than those of the flesh, luxury 
and immorality. 


It is noteworthy that the Moham- 
medans shave their heads save for one 
tuft, and by this they hope that they 
will be withdrawn from hell by Mo- 
hammed should they have the misfor- 
tune of falling into it. The Moham- 
medan law permits as many as four 
wives at one time, though Mohammed 
himself had fifteen wives and more 
than two dozen concubines. But in this 
he claimed a divine dispensation! Di- 
vorce is permitted twice. 


After reigning nine years, Moham- 
med died in the year 631 at the age 
of 64. He had subjected practically the 
whole of Arabia and extended his rule 
four-hundred miles, both east and south 
of Medina. He left behind him Abu- 
Bekr, one of his first disciples. Under 
his leadership other territories were 
subjugated. Still other leaders of the 
sect, known as Caliphs, overthrew the 
Persian kingdom and subjected Syria 
and Egypt to their rule. 
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Conducted by T. Tobin, 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Donald Attwater, 1892— 


I. Léfe: 

Donald Attwater was born in Essex County, 
England on Christmas eve, 1892. His parents 
were Methodists and were very interested in 
social work. Later on, both parents left 
Methodism for the fuller Christianity of 
Episcopalianism. Donald was educated in one 
of the famous English Public Schools. He left 
school at the age of sixteen to enter his 
father’s law office as an apprentice. He spent 
four years in the law office before he entered 
the literary field as an editor and reader for 
a publishing firm. In 1911, as a youth of 
nineteen, he entered the Catholic Church. 
During the first World War Mr. Attwater 
served with the British Artillery in the East. 
After the war he lived with his family on the 
Isle of Caldey. While living there he edited the 
Benedictine quarterly, Pax, for six years. He 
helped form the policy of the revised Catholic 
Herald which appeared as a general news- 
paper written from the Catholic viewpoint. 
For some time Mr. Attwater acted as associ- 
ate editor of the Glasgow Observer, an affili- 
ate of the London Catholic Herald. He now 

lives at St. Albans, England. 


Il. Writings: 

Many of his books stem from his interest 
in Eastern Christianity that was -acquired 
from the time spent with the British Army 
in Egypt and Palestine during the first World 
War: He saw the Catholic life of both the 
orthodox and the heterodox Churches. He 
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began to study the history, liturgy and doc- 
trine of these churches. From his studies have 
resulted numerous books. Catholic Eastern 
Churches studies the various Churches that 
are in union with Rome; Dissident Eastern 
Church narrates the story of the separated 
Churches. The Golden Book of Eastern Saints 
contains short biographies of the famous 
Saints of the East. 

Mr. Attwater has also written works of a 
more general nature. A Catholic Dictionary is 
a one volume source of Catholic information. 
Dictionary of the Saints is a series of short 
biographical notes on the Saints. This book 
resulted from his work in reediting Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints. He has also published a 
Dictionary of the Popes. He is the author of 
numerous magazine articles which have ap- 
peared in American Catholic periodicals. He 
has acted as contributing editor to the Orate 
Fratres for a number of years. 


III. The Book: 

St. John Chrysostom (Bruce) is one of the 
most popular books of Mr. Attwater. His 
studies in the history of the Eastern Churches 
furnished him with an excellent background 
for this book. Chrysostom is one of the best 
known and admired of the early Eastern 
Fathers of the Church. His oratory won for 
him the title of “Golden-Tongued.” He is 
well known for the courageous stand he took 
against the Empress Eudoxia. Mr. Attwater 
has written a very readable life of this great 
Saint. 
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June Book Reviews 


St. Bridget of Sweden—Sister Helen M. D. 
Redpath, a Bridgittine nun of Synon Abbey 
in England, has written the first complete Eng- 
lish life of God’s Ambassadress, St. Bridget of 
Sweden (Bruce 21 pp., $3.00). Much of the 
material on the Saint is found in Swedish 
documents and in the lengthy Latin manu- 
script of the process of canonization. An 
earlier writer had incorporated large excerpts 
from the Swedish sources in an unpublished 
life of the Saint and the present author has 
had access to this material. 


In the introduction, the value of the visions 
and revelations of St. Bridget is examined. 
She adopts the very reasonable attitude that 
the Church has given only negative approval 
to the revelations by declaring that there is 
nothing against Faith or Morals in the con- 
tents of the revelations. Moreover, she points 
out that the Church has positively said that 
there is much in the revelations that will 
prove beneficial to souls. 


The important facts of her life are known 
well enough so that there is not much room 
for conjecture about details. A true portrait 
of the Saint appears in these pages. St. 
Bridget ranks among the great women Saints 
whom God raised up to help the Church 
in its great need. The Babylonian captivity 
of the Popes at Avignon had weakened the 
Papacy during the Middle Ages. All sincere 
Catholics were much concerned to bring 
the Pope back to Rome. St. Catherine of 
Siena was aided in her great work by the 
widow Saint of Sweden. Our Lord revealed 
many stern truths to Bridget and sent her 
as His ambassadress to the Pope. St. Catherine 
and St. Bridget were unlike in many of the 
externals of their lives, yet they were united 
in the same holy crusade to bring the Holy 
Father back home. 


The book is divided into three main sec- 
tions. “St. Bridget in Sweden” tells the facts 
of her life as a young girl, a mother and wife 
and widow. The second part is devoted to 
her life in Rome. The last part of the book 
outlines the history of the order of monks and 
nuns founded by the Saint. This book pre- 
sents a factual and readable account of this 
great lay woman of the fourteenth century. 
Catholic Actionists of the twentieth century 
will be inspired by the great things done by 
her for Christ and His Church and souls. 
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Catholic Thought — The late Thomas F. 
Woodlock had a Catholic mind. It was Catho- 
lic because he judged everything according to 
the changeless principles of the Catholic Faith. 
As James Edward Tobin says in his introduc- 
tion: “The mind of Thomas Woodlock was a 
great mind, rooted in tradition, fed by the 
springs of century-old thought, sparkling un- 
der the true sun, fresh and satisfying to the 
taste. What it saw in books and men, cur- 
rent problems and ancient ones, it thought 
about for months.” It was Catholic in a 
second sense because of the almost unbelievable 
universality of its knowledge. This knowledge 
was not in any way superficial, as one might 
be inclined to think. He himself possessed the 
type of mind that he describes in one of the 
essays of the book, “a third dimension mind” 
that saw all the facets of reality. 

Mr. Woodlock wrote a daily short essay for 
the Wall Street Journal during the last fif- 
teen years of his life. Mr. Tobin has col- 
lected some of these essays under the familiar 
title of Mr. Woodlock’s column, Thinking It 
Over (McMullen, 292 pp., $3.00). The sampling 
of essays is grouped around six headings. 
Society:Isms and Idols analyzes the current 
fads of Liberalism, Fascism and Communism. 
The second section is entitled: Democracy: 
Definition and Debate. Law:Constitution and 
Change deals with fundamentals of law, and 
especially with the nature of the Supreme 
Court. The part on modern education, Edu- 
cation: Dewey and Darwin, is particularly ex- 
cellent. With ruthless clarity he exposes the 
fallacies of the so-called progressive educa- 
tion. The last two sections of the book are 
concerned with Economics and War and Peace. 


It is almost impossible to detail the wealth 
of knowledge that is contained in this volume. 
The method of treatment is almost unique in 
a columnist who writes for the non-Catholic 
world. He unhesitatingly professes his ad- 
herence to the truths of scholastic theology 
and philosophy. He writes in the best tradition 
of the schoolmen, who always defined their 
subject matter and sought for the causes that 
brought the subject into its current light. 
The essays are very brief, never running into 
more than two and a half pages. Thinking It 
Over is a book to be read and reread. Think- 
ing Catholics will find it very stimulating. 
Modern Church Architecture — Modern 
Church Architecture (Herder 902pp., $10.00) 
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is a translation from the French of Dom E. 
Roulin, a monk of Ampleforth Abbey. The 
translators are C. Cornelia Craige and John 
A. Southwell. This book is almost an ency- 
clopedia of religious art. Its purpose is to 
develop an appreciation of true values so that 
those concerned will construct churches more 
worthy of the Divine Guest who dwells in 
them. The eight divisions of the book dis- 
cuss the important features in the building 
and decorating of a new church. This is not 
a mere speculative treatise on the principles 
that should govern religious art, but a very 
practical guide for the realization of true 
works of art in the religious field. The author 
emphasizes the various points that he makes 
by the use of over seven hundred illustra- 
tions. It is interesting to note that he praises, 
in passing, the style of church architecture in 
the United States as being free from many of 
the monstrous features of modern art in Eu- 
rope. The author is an artist who has spent 
many years in the study of the principles of 
religious art and also in the artistic creations 
that embody these principles. This book is an 
excellent guide for one faced with the task 
of building or decorating a church. As a gen- 
eral source book of valuable information about 
the fundamental features of religious art, 
Modern Church Architecture will be an in- 
valuable aid for. those interested in this field. 
So far as we know, this is the most complete 
book in English on the subject. 


Novel about the Time of Christ—Recent 
years have seen the appearance of many 
novels either about Christ or about real or 
fictitious characters who lived and associated 
with Him. Many of them do not admit the 
most fundamental thing about Christ, His 
Divinity. One of the latest books of this 
historical nature is a Catholic book written 
by a Catholic priest. It is The Quest of Ben 
Hered (Bruce, 324 pp., $3.00) by Father 
Carlos Maria de Heredia, S.J. The author 
himself is quite a famous character. Father 
de Heredia is the Mexican Jesuit who spent 
eleven years on the vaudeville circuit ex- 
posing the trickery found in modern spirit- 
ism. He is also very much interested in Cath- 
olic Action work in Mexico. This book was 
translated from the Spanish by Father James 
T. Weber and Mr. J. M. Alvarez-Tostado. 


The -story is concerned with a certain 
Spanish Jew, Ben Hered, who travels” to 
Jerusalem to learn’ more about the Jewish 


religion of his ancestors. It is told in the 
first person, under the form of the memoirs 
of this Spanish Jew. In Jerusalem he meets 
most of the characters who figure in the life 
of Christ. One of the first persons encounter- 
ed is John the Baptist, who is preaching and 
baptizing at the Jordan. The book deals 
only with the early days of Christ and ends 
when the hero is convinced of the fact that 
Christ is the promised Messias. 


What judgment should be made of this 
book? Doctrinally, it is correct in its pic- 
ture of«the characters of John the Baptist 
and Christ. There is no doubt that Christ 
is given his rightful dignity. Factually and 
historically, it invents many false facts about 
the minor characters of the Gospel narrative. 
He is not satisfied with fictitious characters, 
but must imagine details about real characters. 
For example, Martha is said to be a married 
woman; Judas is made to be a servant of 
Pilate; Simon and Salome are the young 
couple who are married at Cana. This mix- 
ture of truth and error about the real char- 
acters of history mars the value of the book. 
Events and personages seem so fanciful at 
times that it is like a fairy story in which 
something must be said about all the char- 
acters so that everything about them is 
accounted for. The literary value of The 
Quest of Ben Hered is fair. 


Two Spiritual Books—The Shepherdess of 
Souls (Pustet, 125 pp., $1.50) by Sister Mary 
Mildred, R.S.M., is a series of meditations for 
the month of May. Each of the short medita- 
tions begins with a quotation from an un- 
known author, is followed by reffections by 
Sister Mildred, and concludes with a poem 
on the Blessed Virgin from an unnamed poet. 
This is just an ordinary book and is not 
intended for community use. The sources 
of the quotations and the authors of the 
poems should be mentioned. 


Meditations and Considerations for a Re- 
treat of One Day in Each Month (Pustet, 
175 pp, $1.50) is a series taken from the 
writings of various Jesuit Fathers. Tradi- 
tion has it that the collector was an Irish 
Mercy Nun who lived about the middle of 
the last century. There are three meditations 
and one consideration for each monthly re- 
treat day. The fundamental truths of the 
religious life are briefly reviewed. This book 
will aid the religious on the day of retreat. 
The style is clear and persuasive. 
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Best Sellers 


A Moral evaluation of Current Books, published by the 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Perfnsylvania 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


The Story of the F.B.I.—Editors of 
Look 

Empire in Green and Gold—Wilson 

The Lincoln Reader—Angle 

In Him Was Life—Delaney 

In the Hands of the Senecas—Edmonds 

One Bakset—Ferber 

The Art of the Mystery Story— 
Haycraft 

We Saw South America—Lochemes 

In This Thy Day—McLaverty 

Grand Central—Marshall 

Wayfarer’s Friend—Savage 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: 


A. Contents and style too advanced for 
adolescents: 


A Surgeon’s Domain—Bernheim 
This is My Story—Budenz 
Out of Many Waters—Buehrle 
Defeat in Victory—Chiechanowski 
The Mind and Heart of Love—D’Arcy 
The Practicing of Christopher—Eckert 
The Memory of Certain Persons— 
Erskine 
Three Came Home—Keith 
The Abolition of Man—Lewis 
Pere Antoine—Murphy 
a Pere Lagrange and the Scriptures— 
Murphy 
Gallows for the Groom—Olsen 
Always Young and Fair—Richter 
Theology and Sanity—Sheed 
Appeal to the Nation—Tkomas 
Thinking it Over—Woodlock 
The Shore Seen Dimly—Arnall 
On Being Fit to Live With—Fosdick 
Two Clues—Gardner 


B. Immoral incidents that do not invalidate 
the book as a whole: 


Banner by the Wayside—Adams 
The Doctor Has a Baby—Barkins 
Jeremy Bell—Davis 

-- Mary Hallam—Ertz 
The Bandaged Nude—Finnegan 
Gentlemen’s Agreement—Hobson 
The Sea is Woman—Idell 


Touchstone—Janet 

A Garden to the Eastward—Lamb 

Deadline Delayed—Members of the 
Overseas Press Club 

Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star— 
Nathan 

The Left Hand is the Dreamer—Ross 

The Chequer Board—Shute 

Jed Blaine’s Woman 

Black Fountains—W ynd 

The Angelic Avengers—Andrezel 

Blood Brother—Arnold 

The Clever Sister—Banning 

This is the Story—Cohn 

Dulcimer Street—Collins 

Go-Devil—Eyssen 

Mrs. Mike—Freedman 

Waltz into Darkness—Irish 

Through Russia’s Back Door— 
Lauterbach 

The Wild Yazoo—M yers 


III. Unsuitable fo general reading, but 


permissible for discriminating adults, 


Pilgrim of the Absolute—Bloy 

Russia, Menace or Promise—Dean 

The Rediscovery of Morals—Link 

David and Anna—Payne 

Joan of Lorraine—Anderson 

A Room on the Route—Blunden 

Look South to the Polar Star—Cahill 

The Meeting of the East and West— 
Northrop 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 
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reader: 


Angel’s Metal—Abelson 

New Life of Mr. Martin—Briffault 
Cider from Eden—Bruff 
Steppenwolf—Hesse ; 

The Hands of Veronica—Hurst 


- Human Destiny—du Nouy 


The Two Worlds of Johnny Truro-- 
Sklar 

The Wayward Bus—Steinbeck 

The Children—Fast 

Ceylun—Lay 

In a Yellow Wood—Vidal 

End as a Man—Willingham 












A member of a psychology class on tour 
asked an inmate his name. “George Washing- 
ton,” was the reply. 

“But,” said the perplexed lad, “the last time 
we were here you were Abraham Lincoln.” 

“That,” said the inmate sadly, “was by my 
first wife!” 

e 


Arriving at a strange hotel, a fussy woman 
thought she’d better know where the fire es- 
cape was. So she started exploring. During her 
tour, she opened a door and found herself in 
a bathroom occupied by an elderly gentleman. 

“Oh, I‘m sorry!” she twittered. “I was look- 
ing for the fire escape.” 

Continuing her search, she presently heard 
the pad of bare feet behind her and a shout 
made her turn. It was the elderly man, clad 
in a bath towel. 

“Wait a minute!” he gasped. “Where’s the 
fire?” 

e 


Returned Tourist (to his friend)—‘Well, 
I like Paris and Rome, but the best part of 
the whole thing was the trip over. Don’t miss 
that, whatever you do, if you go to Europe.” 


The evening had abruptly turned chilly, and 
the absent-minded old professor and his wife 
were quietly enjoying the cheering warmth of 
their hearth fire. Suddenly the professor broke 
into a spell of sneezing. After a minute or 
two, he turned to his wife and asked solicit- 
ously: 

“Are you catching cold, dear?” 

e 

Officer—“I ketched this here guy pinchin’ 
bananas off a fruit-stand.” 

Magistrate—‘Aha! ’personating an officer! 


Two years.” 
® 


A farmer was trying to sell his horse. After 
exercising it, he exclaimed to his prospective 
buyer: “Don’t you admire his coat?” 

“Coat’s all right,” said the prospect, “but I 
don’t care for the pants!” 
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Lucid Intervals 


The famous comedian, Harry Lauder, ac- 
cording to legend, was coming out of the 
stage door of the Palace Theatre one after- 
noon when a lady stepped into his path, shook 
a coin box under his nose, and reminded him, 
“This is tag day for the hospital fund. Give 
till it hurts.’ “Madame,” Mr. Lauder told 
her with a tremor in his voice, “the verra idea 
hurts.” 

e 

Lady—“But didn’t I give you a cake last 
week ?” 

Beggar—“Yes, ma’am.” 

Lady—“And you are here again?” 

Beggar—“Yes, ma’am, your cake was noth- 
ing to me. I used to be a sword swallower.” 

e 

Diner—“Have you any wild duck?” 

Waiter—‘No, sir, but we can take a tame 
one and irritate it for you.” 

® 

Applying for a life insurance policy, the 
Texas cowboy had just assured the examiner 
that he hadn’t met with any accidents in the 
past two years. 

“Nothing serious has happened to you 
recently, then ?”’ queried the insurance man. 

“Well,” began the cowhand, “my horse 
kicked me last fall and caved in two ribs, an@ 
a rattlesnake bit me on the ankle this sum- 
mer.” 

“Don’t you call those accidents?” cried the 
examiner angrily. 

“Accidents, heck!” returned the Texan. 
“They did it on purpose!” 

e 


Horace Greeley, most famous of U‘S. edi- 
tors, stubbornly insisted that the word “news” 
was plural. It is claimed that he once wired a 
reporter: “Are there any news?” The saga- 
cious hireling wired back: “Not a new.” 

° 

Tourist (to Indian in heart of reservation) 
—‘White man glad to see red man. White 
man hope big chief feel tip-top this morn- 
ing.” 

Indian (calling)—“Hey, Jake, come here 
and listen to this bozo. He’s great.” 























The Liguorian Pamphlet Office has just published one of its 
most important pamphlets. It is entitled “Message to Negroes,” 


and is aimed at saving the Negro from the deceits of Com- 
munistic propagandists, and directing him to the true religion. 


Written in simple, easily understood language, concentrat- 
ing heavily on facts and indisputable truths, the pamphlet was 
prepared by Father D. J. Corrigan, C.SS.R., who has spent 
over ten years of his priestly life laboring in behalf of Negroes. 
He has had first hand experience of the appeals being made 
to the colored people by the Communists, and has had striking 
success in winning them for the truth. 





All priests and educators who are working among the colored 
people will find the booklet a timely and effective aid to their 
work. Those who are not working among the colored but who 
are interested in their welfare and zealous for their souls can 
do a great good by providing those in the mission fields with 
large numbers of these pamphlets. 


The pamphlet sells for 10 cents a copy, $7.00 a hundred. 
It will do much to help some of the 12,000,000 non-Catholic 
Negroes in America toward the light of truth and the happi- 
ness of security. 
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UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 
Banjo 
Bulldog Drummond at Bay 
Captive Heart, The 


ies a Joke Son 


Previously Reviewed 
Affairs of Geraldine, The 
Angel and the Badman 
Angels of the Streets 

“% Apache Rose | f 
Barber of Seville (Italian) 
Beginning or the End, The 
~Blaze of Noon 
Blondie’s Big Moment 
»Blondie’s Holiday 
Born to Speed 
Boy, a Girl and a Dog, A 
Bringing Up Father 
uck Privates Come Home 
e of Nightingales, A 
(French) 
Calendar Girl 
Carnegie Hall 


Captains Courageous (Re-Issue) 


Citizen Saint 
Code of the West 
Death Valley 
Dangerous Money 
Devil on Wheels, The 
“Fabulous Dorseys, The 
Faithful in My Fashion 
WFarmer’s Daughter, The 
Fighting Frontiersman, The 
Fool’s Gold 
For the Love of Rusty 
Ginger 


Great Expectations 
“Hileldorado 
High Barbaree 
Hit Parade of 1947 


I Live as I Please (Italian) 
Nl Be Yours | 
It, Happened Hone 
oO i orses 
“Late George Apley, The 
Last Frontier Uprising 
Law of the Lash 
Lone Hand Texan, The 
Lone Star Moonlight 
Wfove y= a Andy Hardy 
agic Bow e 
Mi igan Kid 
Mighty McGurk, The 
Mr. Hex 
@My Brother Talks to Horses 
My Dog Shep 
Out California Way 
Overlanders, The r 
Over the Santa Fe Trail 
Pilgrim Lady, The 
Raiders of the South 
Rainbow ane ~ goakies 
Range Beyon ue 
Riding the California Trail 





St. Francis of Assisi (Spanish) 


Homesteaders of Paradise Valley 


St. Therese of Lisieux 
Re-Issue 
San Demetrio, London 
Santa Fe Uprising 
Schrammeln (German) 
Seven Were Saved 
Shocking Miss Pilgrim, The 
Silver Range 
Sinbad the Sailor 
Singin’ in the Corn 
Six Gun Serenade 
Song of Scheherazade 
Song of the Sierras 
South of the Chisholm Trail 
Stagecoach to Denver 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
That Way With Women 
That’s My Man 
Thirteenth Hour 
This Happy Breed 
Three on a Ticket 
Trail to San Antone 
Trail Street 


rap, The 

Twilight on the Rio Grande 
Unexpected Guest 

Vacation Days 

Valley of Fear 

Vigilantes of Boomtown 
Wake Up and Dream 

West of Dodge City 

Wild Country 

Wild West 





‘Sarees Fakir 


earling, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Dick Tracy’s Dilemma 
Philo Vance Returns 


Previously Reviewed 
Adventuress, The 
Alias Mr. Twilight 
Arnelo Affair, The 
acklash 


east With Five Fingers, The 


Beat the Band 

Bedelia 

Before Him All Rome 
Trembled (Italian) 


Betty Co-ed 


joomerang 
.. Boomtown (Re-Issue) 


*Brasher Doubloon, The 
Ne 


alcutta 
California 


Carnival of Sinners (French) 
Cigarette Girl 
‘Qopacabana 


anger Street 
Danger Woman 
Dark Delusion (formerly 
Cynthia’s Secret) 
Dead Reckoning 
Deception 
Devil Thumbs a Ride, The 
Easy Come Easy Go 
“f€gg and I, The 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO. 


Fabulous Suzanne, The 


ramed : 

Ghost Goes Wild, The 
~Great Waltz, The (Re-Issue) 
Guilt of Janet Ames, The 

Guilty, The 
Hannerl und ihre Liebhaber 
German 
“Hard Boiled Mahoney 
Bsa | the Fifth 
Her First Affair (French) 
Hollywood Bound 
*T Cover Big Town 
Imperfect Lady 
It ppened on Fifth Avenue 
It’s a Wonderful Life 
I’ve Always Loved You 
as a Criminal (formerly 
Passport to Heaven) 
ewels of Brandenburg 
‘ohnny O'Clock 
Ladies’ Man 
Lady Chaser 
Lady in the Lake 
Les Miserables (French) 
Likely Story, 
Locket, The 
Lone Wolf in Mexico, The 
Macomber Affair, The 
Magnificent Doll 
Man from Morocco 
Millie’s Daughter 
Mr. District Attorney 
Musica Proibita (Forbidden 
Music) (Italian) 
“My Favorite Brunette 
Mysterious Intruder 
New Orleans 
Nobody Lives Forever 
One Exciting Week 
Plainsman and the Lady, The 
ursued 
Queen of the Amazons 
ge L.. Heaven (Re-Issue) 


mr 
Razor’s Edge, The 
~Red House, The 
Renegade Girl 
AReturn of Monte Cristo, The 
an uentin 
Sea of Grass 
Secret Heart, The 
Secrets of a Sorority Girl 
*Secret of the Whistler 
Shadowed 
Sin of Harold Diddlebock, The 
mas. Pp 
Yt to Heaven 
tallion Road 
Stormy Waters (French) 
Strange yoy 
Strange Woman, The 
~Suddenly It’s Spring 
Swell Guy 
Tarzan and the Huntress 
That Brennan Girl 
ime, the Place, the Girl, The 
wo Mrs. Carrolls, The 
Undercover isie 
Undercurrent 
Wife Wanted 
Yank in Rome, A (Italian) 
Years Between, The 











